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" THIS LITTLE PIG WENT TO MARKET." 

" '"THERE'S actually a boy at work with a needle and 
thread ! I never saw such a thing in ray life. 
I must tell the Governor about it when I go home." 

The boy astride upon the top of the stone wall looked 
down upon the boy and girl sitting underneath it. They 
were both of them sewing as fast as they could, snipping, 
pulling out, patting down as gravely and as earnestly as 
though they were a couple of first-rate dressmakers, or 
rather, as if she were a first-rate dressmaker, and he the 
man-milliner Worth, the man you know who arranges 
the dresses of all the grand ladies of Paris. 

If Sydney Reid was astonished at them, they were 
equally astonished when, startled by the sound of his 
voice, they looked up and saw him — a big boy in a 
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white nankeen suit, with a hat like a helmet, a peak in 
front and a peak behind — he was swinging a large 
basket in one hand, and switching a short whip in the 
other. Nothing very wonderful in him you will say, but 
then visitors of any kind were very rare at Villa Selvdso ; 
the only visitors the brother and sister ever had were 
the little bare-legged and bare-footed Italian boys in 
their many-coloured rags. The Villa Selvdso stood 
upon the brow of a hill, and these little Italians lived 
in the valley below. Every evening they would climb 
to the top of the hill, then upon the wall, show their 
dark faces, bright eyes, and gleaming teeth above it, 
then drop down and roll themselves from the top of the 
hill to the bottom, screaming all the time with intense 
delight. Sometimes they would allow themselves to be 
coaxed into the garden to play with the brother and 
sister, but often they pretended to be shy, and contented 
themselves with a mischievous peep from the top of the 
wall, then a shrill, scream, then that exciting roll, and 
there they were in the valley below. A breathless 
scramble up the hill, and the same was repeated over 
and over again. 

This boy was not an Italian, for he talked most de- 
cided English with a voice clear and distinct as a bell, 
and it was the sound of this English speech which they 
so seldom heard out of doors that caused the girl to 
give such a jump that she ran the needle into her finger, 
and made the boy look up so quickly that his needle 
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snapped in two, his work fell upon the ground, and a 
bright colour flushed his cheeks, but he did not try to 
hide his work away as though he were ashamed of it 

The three stared at each other for a minute, Sydney 
thoughtfully, the boy and girl amazedly. 

Sydney was the first to break silence. 

"What queer little kids you are," he said, bringing 
his other leg slowly over the wall ; "lam coming down 
to talk to you — may I ?" 

" Oh yes," the pair answered in a breath. Then feel- 
ing that this visit was different to those the Italian pea- 
sant boys paid them in the evening, the boy added 
politely, "Would you like to come in and see our 
Aunts ?" 

" Not to-day, thank you," answered Sydney, " I am in 
a hurry this morning. Another time 111 come in and 
pay my respects to your Aunts, if I may. Do you live 
with them ?" 

" Yes/' said the boy, and the two together whispered 
in low, hushed tones, 

" Father and Mother are dead." 

" Poor little atoms," said Sydney softly. " My Mother 
is dead too. She died when I was a youngster about 
your age I should think. By the by, what is your age ?" 

"I am just turned nine," said the boy, "and Dodo 
will be eight next Tuesday." 

" Is that her name ?" asked Sydney. " Why, a dodo 
is a bird? 
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"Is it" cried the two eagerly; "what sort of a 
bird ?" 

" He stands on one leg, and he's something like a 
stork" replied Sydney. " But I am not quite sure about 
him — perhaps he is not a real bird at all. Ah, I know 
now what I was thinking of. It was that picture in 
• Alice in Wonderland/ where the Dodo gives the pre- 
sents. He is standing on one leg to give the thimble, 
and he is saying, ' Accept this elegant thimble/ I'll ask 
Willie whether it is a real bird or not, he is safe to know, 
and then I can tell you. Why on earth did you call 
your sister Dodo f" 

"Dorothy is such a long name," replied the boy, 
"and I call her Dodo for short. But the Aunts call 
her Dorothy— don't they, Dodo?" 

"Yes," said Dodo, "except sometimes Aunt Fluff 
calls me Dodo, but not often." 

" Aunt Fluff" echoed Sydney. " Well, you seem to 
go in for outlandish names in this part of the world, and 
no mistake. What is Fluff the short for?" 

" Flora/' said Dodo, laughing at Sydney's queer face. 

" We came to stay for a month," said Sydney, " and 
we have only been here a week. So, as I shall be 
likely to drop in upon you pretty often, we had better 
make friends. My name is Sydney Reid. Here, Dodo, 
let us shake hands. Now, old man, it is your turn," he 
continued. " But I don't know your name yet — what 
is it ?" 
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" Bors Hardcastle," answered the boy. 

" Well," said Sydney despairingly, " here's a girl with 
the name of a bird, a lady with the name of a dog, and 
a boy — with a name like nothing that I have ever heard 
before." 

" It belonged to a man who lived a long time ago/' 
began Bors. 

"Oh, then it's a real name, not a make-believe, or 
short for anything ?" said Sydney quickly. 

Bors nodded. " If s a real name, and belonged to a 
real man," he said proudly. " He was one of our family, 
and he lived ever so long ago in the reign of Richard I. 
He did such a lot of brave things. Father used to tell 
me about them, only I was little then, and I've for- 
gotten them. Dodo and I were born at the Cape, and 
Father was badly hurt in a fight He died from the 
wound they gave him, and Mother was ill at the time, 
and it made her much worse, and she died almost di- 
rectly after." 

" Poor little kids," repeated Sydney. " Is that all you 
remember about them ?" 

" No," said Bors, " not quite all. I remember going 
in to say ' good-bye' to Father, and he kissed me, and 
then he patted me on the head" — Bors's voice grew 
somewhat husky — " and then he said, ' Be a brave boy, 
and take care of your mother,' — he did not know poor 
Mother was to die soon after." 

"And when Mother kissed us," said Dodo, "she 
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whispered to both of us, 'Be good children.' What 
does it mean to be good and brave ?" 

" / think they mean the same," said Bors, nursing his 
right leg thoughtfully, " only good is for girls and brave 
for boys. Don't you think they do? Dodo and me 
often talk about it, and wonder what they mean." 

" To be brave is to be plucky" began Sydney. 

"What is that?" asked the two eagerly. 

"Not to be afraid of anything," replied Sydney; "and 
to be good means — well, I should think if you do what 
your Aunts tell you, that would be being good children." 

" The Aunts never tell us to do nothing," said Dodo 
rather plaintively, "except to amuse ourselves and not 
go in the sun because of spoiling our 'plexions. And 
that is why we always come here." 

They were sitting in a small grove of orange trees 
planted close together, the boughs interlacing and 
twining so that they formed a thick leafy roof through 
which the sun could not penetrate. The orange trees 
gave out a most delicious scent, for they were in full 
blossom. 

"You couldn't get a nicer place than this," said 
Sydney^ sniffing ; " it's so jolly and cool, and it smells 
so sweet, and by stretching out your neck you catch a 
sight of the tops of the hills yonder." 

" You can, because you are tall," said Bors, " but we 
have to get on to the top of the wall when we want to 
see anything. When we are stiff with sitting at work 
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we climb on to the wall and look at the hills and the 
people in the valley down below." 

" Ah ! that reminds me that I want you to explain 
why you work — it is such an odd idea for a boy, you 
know. I never saw anything so uncommonly rum, and 
your needle went in and out so quick as though you 
were quite used to it." 

"So I am," said Bors sagely; "I always mend my 
own clothes, and Dodo mends hers. Once we made two 
blouses between us, but that was when Nanna was here, 
and she cut them out. Carlina can't cut out things. 
We have to work very hard, for our clothes are getting 
so old they are almost tumbling off our backs — they 
want such a lot of mending. Sometimes they take us 
the whole day working hard— don't they, Dodo ?" 

Dodo nodded, and gave a little sigh. 

"But then why do you do it?" repeated Sydney. 
" Wouldn't Carlina, whoever she is — isn't it her place to 
mend your clothes for you ?" 

" Oh no," said Bors, shaking his head wisely ; " she's 
got all the work of the house to do — she hasn't any 
time. We are obliged to mend them, or they wouldn't 
hold together, they are getting so old and shabby; and 
we couldn't go about in rags and tatters, you know, like 
the little Italians from the valley who come to see us 
every evening." 

" Got an appearance to keep up. I understand," said 
Sydney, " but it's a rum state of affairs." 
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"Dodo," said Bors, gravely addressing his sister, 
" something bad has happened. When he spoke" — with 
a little wave of the hand towards Sydney — " he made me 
jump so — " 

" He made me jump," interrupted Dodo, " and prick 
my finger." 

" Ah, but you didn't break your needle,* said Bon 
seriously, " and mine has broken right in two." 

" Oh, Bors !" said Dodo, with a scream of dismay ; 
" what shall we do ?" 

" What a shindy over nothing at all !" broke in Sydney, 
seeing to his surprise tears in the eyes of Dodo, and very 
near to those of Bors. " What would the Governor say 
if I told him I had seen a boy and girl cry because they 
had broken a needle !" 

"/ am not crying," and Bors's cheeks flushed until 
they were as scarlet as the poppies in the fields in the 
valley below ; " but ifs something to cry about when you 
have only two needles in the world, and you have broken 
one of them. When Nanna went away she left us all her 
working things." 

Bors waved his hand over the flower-strewn grass, and 
Sydney took note of a large gray basket turned topsy- 
turvy, without handles and without a cover; a pair of 
scissors the size of a fair-sized pair of garden-shears; 
several skeins of gray and brown darning-cotton ; a tat- 
tered needle-book lying on its back, noticeable for its 
want of needles ; a fat pin-cushion full of pins, both black 
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and white ; a tangled mass of sewing silks of every shade 
and hue; some coarse black and white thread, a few 
dozen linen buttons, three or four pieces of tape, and a 
bodkin. 

"We had a lot of needles then," Bors continued, "but 
one by one we've broken them, until we had only two 
left; and just now, when you made me jump, my last 
went snap ! That leaves us only one and a half" And 
he held up the half of a very coarse needle, which he 
had kept tightly grasped in his hot hand. 

" What ever shall we do ?" said Dodo. " Carlina hasn't 
got any, I know, for she borrowed ours yesterday." 

" We must use the one needle turn-and-turn about," 
replied Bors. " It will take us ever so much longer to 
mend our clothes, but it can't be helped." 

" The Aunts will give you needles by the dozen if you 
ask them," suggested Sydney. " Ladies always have their 
workboxes crammed with needles." 

"The Aunts haven't got any at all," said Bors. 
"Somehow their clothes don't seem to want mending. 
And if they catch their dresses on a nail and tear them, 
Dodo sews them up, or I do. And now," he went on 
somewhat tragically, but with a good deal of fun in his 
voice, and sticking the whole needle into the skin of his 
forefinger, and holding the stumpy half upright beside 
it, "one needle and a half-needle are all the needles to 
be found belonging to the people who live in the Villa 
Selvdso." 
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Sydney laughed. He was lying lazily upon his 'back, 
enjoying the coolness of the grove, and utterly regardless 
how the time was flying. 

"I tell you what," he said; "you need not fret over 
your broken needles. I'll get Bella to give you a cart- 
load, and bring them with me to-morrow." 

" Oh, thank you," said Dodo gratefully. " We don't 
want a cart-load ; we shouldn't know where to put them. 
But we should like some so very much." 

" Hurrah !" shouted Bors, standing on his head and 
waving his heels triumphantly in the air. 

" That's right," said Sydney approvingly. " Then you 
haven't forgotten how to be a boy, though you work like 
a girl. I must say it is awfully jolly here, and I wish I 
could stop, but it strikes me that if I have to get to the 
market to-day I had better start at once." 

" Are you going to walk to Florence ?" inquired Bors, 
who had returned to his natural position. 

" No," said Sydney, " the Governor's afraid of the sun. 
He made me promise to have a mule, not because of my 
complexion, for that's seen its best days long ago, and 
now * it is warranted to wash and wear like a rag.' But 
the Governor is afraid of a sun-stroke." 

"Who is the Governor? You talked about him be- 
fore?" inquired Bors. 

" It would be odd if I didn't talk about him, consider- 
ing he is my Father," was Sydney's answer. 

" I thought he was your schoolmaster," said Bors. 
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Sydney burst out laughing. " You are the two rum- 
mest little kids. I suppose it is because you've been 
shut up here, and seen nothing of the world." 

"We go to Florence sometimes," said Bors proudly. 
"About once every fortnight. And then we see the 
world." 

" We start early in the morning, and don't come home 
until the evening," put in Dodo. 

"Did you come straight here from the Cape?" asked 
Sydney. 

" Yes," answered the two together. 

" I should like you to come and spend the day with 
me, and then you'll see the Governor," said Sydney. 
" We don't live far from here." 

" Have you taken a house?" said Dodo. 

" No," answered Sydney, with a comical smile. "We 
are on a visit. I am in the same box with you, for I 
have never been to England. We are on our way there, 
by slow degrees, and if we like it, we mean to pitch our 
tent, and stop there." 

" We thought you were English," said Bors and Dodo, 
in such disappointed voices, and Sydney hastened to 
add, "I call myself English. You' see the Governor is 
English, but my mother was an American. I was born 
in New York, and I've lived there ever since ; that is, 
until a year ago, when we began to travel for the Go- 
vernor's health." 

" I wish we could go to England," said Bors, sighing. 
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" Uncle Jack lives there, and he has written for us to go 
to him." 

"Then why don't you?" asked Sydney. 

" The first time Uncle Jack wrote," said Bors, " the 
Aunts said they would go, and we packed up our things, 
and the waggons came to the door for the luggage, and 
then Aunt Fluff wasn't ready." 

" You could have waited for her," suggested Sydney. 

"But when she was ready, she said it was too hot 
to travel," said Bors. "Then Uncle Jack wrote, and 
begged us to come again. We all began to pack, and 
then Aunt Hessie had a cold, and we've stayed here 
ever since." 

" Better luck the third time," said Sydney cheerfully. 
" Now I must really say, ' Bye-bye,' I ought to have said 
it long ago," — he vaulted on to the wall. " Ah ! I am 
sure there are Bella and Willie yonder." 

Bors and Dodo eagerly scrambled upon the wall, but 
did not see much for their pains — only two figures in the 
far distance, both bending low to the ground. 

"What are they doing?" asked Bors. 

" Grubbing" answered Sydney briefly. " I dont mean 
eating, but the other* sort of grubbing. Willie is a bo- 
tanist, and he and Bella do nothing but grub the whole 
day long. It is quite sickening to stay with them, and 
Bella was such a nice girl before she got engaged. She 
took an interest in things you told her. She was the 
Governor's ward, and she lived with us until she married. 
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They have taken a house here for six months, and this 
is the first visit we have paid them. 1 ' 

" Do you like it ?" inquired Bors. 

" I like it well enough," said Sydney. " It's a change 
from New York, but Bella doesn't look after the Governor 
enough to please me. I always kept house at home, 
even after Bella came to live with us, and I've got the 
Governor's likes and dislikes at my fingers' ends, of 
course. And he isn't the same as a strong person, you 
know. He ought to have his fancies studied. And 
Bella thinks of nobody but Willie. I am always pitching 
into her, but it doesn't do much good. I asked her to 
let me go marketing this morning instead of her, for she 
never trusts to these foreign servants, they don't under- 
stand English people's ways, and she said she was very 
glad ; it gave her more time for grubbing. So perhaps 
she'll let me do it every morning so long as I am here. 
I enjoy it ; for I see the world, and take care that the 
Governor gets what he likes best for his dinner. Now 
I must choose a mule that will step out pretty briskly, 
or I shall never reach Florence and home again. The 
Governor will think I am lost. Bye-bye again, you 
children." 

" Come soon," said Bors. 

" Don't forget the needles please," said Dodo anxiously. 

" All right," answered Sydney, and raced to the bottom 
of the hill, almost as quickly as the little peasant children 
rolled down, pulling himself up against a tree which 
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stood a few paces off on the level ground, and seemed as 
if it were placed there on purpose to check people in 
their downward course. 

He looked back at the grove he had just left, and saw 
the two little figures perched still upon the wall; two 
large straw hats turned in his direction. 

He took off his helmet and waved it in the air, and 
was answered by the two straw hats, while a sound of 
hurrahing broke upon his ear. 

He gave a lusty shout, and feeling the time would 
bear with no further trifling, hurried off to find the man 
who had the mules for hire. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PLOTTINGS IN THE GROVE. 

T F you had seen Bors and Dodo you would have been 
inclined to echo, Sydney's expression, and think to 
yourself, if you were too polite to say it out loud, " What 
a couple of queer little creatures." 

Both of them were short and sturdy, the shape of 
their faces square and sensible, their mouths large and 
wide. As neither of them had any complexions of which 
to boast, perhaps the sun had already spoiled them. 
Dodo's hair curled in short natural curls over her head. 
It was the same colour as her brother's, too light to be 
brown, not golden enough to earn the name of "fair." 
Bors had two peculiarities — his hair stuck up over his 
head in the most absurd manner, and no amount of 
brushing would ever coax it to lie flat Then Dodo's 
eyes were of an ordinary brown colour, but Bors's eyes 
were very strange ones. Looking at them close they 
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were almost amber in colour, clear as crystal, but the 
lashes which shaded them were so long and thick and 
dark that at a distance they were the deepest duskiest 
brown. They were the only beautiful feature in his 
face those eyes, and they were most beautiful and most 
uncommon. 

There was an unlikeness to ordinary children in the 
brother and sister which Sydney had been quick to spy 
out. Perhaps it was their unusual bringing up which 
gave them this quaintness, but I think their clothes had 
also something to do with it. They were patched and 
mended and darned until it was as Bors said, "they 
seemed hardly to hold together." The only new things 
about them were their hats, and those they could have 
had by the dozen if they had chosen. Many of the 
people in the valley below earned their daily bread by 
platting straw and making it into hats, and they were 
always ready to offer Bors and Dodo new hats whenever 
they wanted them. 

It was four years now since Bors and Dodo had come 
to live with their Aunts at Villa Selvdso. It was distant 
a few miles from Florence, the loveliest town in the 
lovely land of Italy, and was situated upon the brow of a 
hilL One behind the other, so far as you could see, 
rose hill upon hill, some of them covered with beautiful 
spreading chestnut-trees, and then last of all towered the 
mighty Apennine, his brow, as a giant's, raised high 
above his fellows. These hills in themselves were a 
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fairyland to Bors and Dodo. The clouds played such 
antics with the tops of them — circled round, wreathed 
themselves about, gathered together, then separated off 
into all manners of curious shapes and forms, and from 
out of them came things enough to furnish materials for 
books upon books of fairy stories. There were grey 
stone castles, and dim, black caverns, sea-green dragons 
rising from a misty uncertain sphere, but with nothing 
undecided about the tips of their tails, which were a 
fiery, undaunted red. Then came brave rose-coloured 
knights to the rescue of gentle white maidens who stood 
clad in shadowy raiment upon the tops of the turreted 
castles, and over whose beads hung big dark-hued birds, 
seeming ready to swoop down upon them and carry them 
off. Then the scene shifted in an instant, and the castle 
turrets lengthened into church steeples so slim and 
slender, that it was as if the lightest breath would shiver 
them into atoms. This was the end of that one story, 
for inside that church the lovely maidens were rewarding 
their brave knights by giving themselves to them in mar- 
riage. But when one story ended another began, and 
Bors and Dodo found ever-changing amusement near 
the hour of sunset in watching, perched upon their stone 
wall, the endless shifting of the clouds, and the stories 
they brought in their train. 

Aunt Hessie and Aunt Fluff had come to Italy some 
years before the children had joined them there. -It was 
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for the benefit of the health of an invalid sister that they 
had taken up their abode at Villa Selvdso. After her 
death they intended to return to England, but they had 
lingered on month after month, year after year, until it 
almost appeared as if they meant to settle there, as Bors 
and Dodo expressed it, "for good and alL" 

And latterly Uncle Jack had been writing such beseech- 
ing letters, that Bors and Dodo wondered the Aunts 
could ever resist them. " I am so lonely," he said in his 
last letter, " do come at once with the children. The 
house is so dull at night, and when I eat my dinner I 
sometimes put chairs round the table, and imagine all of 
you are sitting in them. Why don't you come ? If I 
could spare the time I'd run over and fetch you. But 
I can't, — I have a great deal of work on hand, and I 
must not take a holiday just now." 

After this letter had been read aloud, in Aunt Hessie's 
lowest and slowest and softest voice, — her voice was 
always low and soft, — the children could talk of nothing 
else. They were so sorry for Uncle Jack in his loneli- 
ness, and they longed for wings to fly across the sea 
and comfort him. If only they had wings they would 
spread them at once, get to England in a very short 
time, fly in at the window of Uncle Jack's house, — and 
then, what a surprise for him, when he came home at 
night, to find two of the vacant chairs occupied ! 

" We would never leave him again," cried Dodo. 

"We should have to go to school," said Bors wisely. 
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" We could have lessons at home," said Dodo. 

" It wouldn't be the same thing," answered Bois. 

" I wonder why the Aunts won't go ?* mused Dodo. 

They wondered about it, and talked it over so often, 
that they grew like a pair of half-broken-in ponies champ- 
ing the bit and pawing the ground in their impatience 
to be oflf. 

"How do you get to England?" asked Dodo the 
evening of the day when Sydney appeared upon the 
scene. 

" You go part of the way by train, and part of the 
way by sea," answered Bors. "I asked Carlina, she 
said I was always teasing her about something, and she 
couldn't think what had come over us lately, we had got 
so restless, we were not like the same children. But I 
made her tell me." 

"It is no wonder we are restless when we think of 
Uncle Jack," said Dodo, sentimentally, " with all those 
empty chairs in front of him, and no one to fill them." 

" And expecting us every day," said Bors. 

There was silence in the Grove for some few mi- 
nutes, — silence only broken by the twittering of the 
birds, the shrill screams of the little Italians as they 
climbed up the hill for the sake of rolling to the bottom, 
the bell of the Church in the valley, and the swish- 
swishing of the Aunts' dresses as they sauntered slowly 
up and down their favourite terrace-walk. The glimmer 
of their white dresses could be seen from time to time 
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as they walked nearer to the Grove. Perhaps it was 
this that made Bors creep closer to Dodo, and speak in 
a whisper. But he need not have feared, for the trees 
are quite above telling tales in school or out of school, 
and the Aunts could not have heard even if they had 
had the longest ears in the world. 

" Dodo," whispered Bors. 

" Yes," said Dodo. 

"Don't you think we could go to Uncle Jack by 
ourselves ?" 

"What, — run away without telling Aunts ?" and Dodo 
gasped. 

"No, not run away," said Bors indignantly, "but 
walk away. When we get to England we can write and 
explain. Aunt Fluff and Aunt Hessie will be glad to think 
that we have got there, and then perhaps they will pack 
up and start. Don't you think they would, Dodo ?" 

"It is a long, long way to England," said Dodo, 
slowly and emphatically, " and," very doubtfully, " I am 
afraid we haven't enough money." 

"I don't know how much it will cost," said Bors, 
"but we have a ten-shilling bit apiece, — have you got 
yours safe, Dodo ?" 

"It's wrapped up in paper in the little straw box, 
made by the prisoners, which Carlina gave me ; and it's 
put away at the back of the drawer where I keep my 
clothes." 

" Mine is wrapped up in several pieces of paper," said 
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Bors, " and tucked into the toe of one of my old boots, 
— that pair that I can't wear again." 

" Do you think two ten-shilling bits will be enough to 
take us to England ?" asked Dodo, still doubtfully. 

"We can try," said Bors hopefully; "and at any rate 
it is better than waiting. It seems to me we shall never 
go if we wait for the Aunts. Each morning when I 
wake up, I think, * Perhaps we shall go to-day,' and then 
such a lot of days go by, and Aunts never say anything 
about it. Why, Dodo, Aunt Hessie was talking to Aunt 
Fluff this very afternoon about beginning another draw- 
ing of that bit of ruin at the back of the villa. Fancy 
that, Dodo, — they can't be meaning to go for ever such 
a long time." 

"Suppose the money isn't enough?" said Dodo 
quakily, " we shall be part of the way there, and shan't 
be able to get on, or come back." 

"We will tell the people that Uncle Jack will pay 
them," said Bors, calmly, and with the air of Uncle 
Jack being well known all over the world, "and then 
they will be sure to take us safely to him." 

" Then what about our clothes ?" asked Dodo. 

" We must leave them behind," said Bors ; "they are 
very old, so it won't much matter. I really don't be- 
lieve, Dodo, that with all our patching and darning this 
holland suit will hold together much longer — look !" 

The holland, suit in question showed signs of much 
wear and tear. Holland wherewith to mend it was not 
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so easily get-at-able at Villa Selvdso as in England, and 
the patches were of every shade from dark brown to 
white linen, giving Bors much the appearance of a chess 
board. It was his " scrub" suit, and certainly would not 
bear more than another wash, even if it survived that, 
which was doubtful. No wonder Dodo sighed when she 
obeyed Bors's command and — looked. 

" It is very bad," she said, " but if Uncle Jack will 
give us some new clothes it won't much matter." 

" We can't go to-morrow," mused Bors, " because we 
are going into Florence to spend the day." 

" The next day ?" suggested Dodo. 

"We shall be tired," replied the ruling spirit; "we 
had better say the day after." 

The Aunts walked up and down the terrace never 
dreaming of the plotting that was going on so close to 
them. Oddly enough, at that very moment Aunt Hessie 
was saying to Aunt Fluff something about Jack and his 
loneliness, and whether they ought not to make up their 
minds to go back to England, both for his sake and that 
of the children. 

The truth was that the Aunts had got into a groove 
out of which they found it difficult to break. They had 
grown accustomed to the life in their quiet little villa in 
the sunny land of Italy; and the days glided by so 
smoothly and so rapidly that they almost lost count of 
time. They were both of them naturally of an indolent 
disposition, with a great dislike to change of any kind, 
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and a strong aversion to travelling. They liked to stay 
in the house all day, reading, working, or painting, taking 
a long siesta in the midst of it, and when the heat of the 
day was over they could saunter up and down their 
favourite terrace walk, smelling the sweet scent of the 
orange flowers which were ranged in pots along it, 
enjoying the lovely sunsets and the fresh mountain 
breezes. They were very fond of Bors and Dodo, and 
kind and caressing in their manner to them. But the 
brother and sister soon found out after Nanna left, who 
had been the invalid Aunt's maid, that if they wanted 
anything done they must do it themselves, or it would 
not be done at all. It required an effort, but they had 
both of them a sensitive dread that they were dunces 
compared with children of their own age who had had 
regular instruction, and this fear urged them to do their 
best Nanna had found time to give them an hour 
every day; she was a well-educated person, and when 
she went away they picked themselves up at their lessons 
just where she had left off with them. Three hours 
every day they devoted to learning, and Bors was a 
thorough little martinet, turning a deaf ear to Dodo's 
oft-repeated murmurs for "just one holiday to-day." 
Three hours seems a long time when you consider the 
amount of mending they had upon their hands, but the 
summer was so long and hot where they were that they 
often finished their lessons before their second breakfast, 
which they had with their Aunts at nine o'clock. If 
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there was anything they stumbled over, after " a good 
think" about it, they carried their books, or slates, or 
copybook to Aunt Hessie or Aunt Fluff, and asked them 
"to please to explain" the difficulty. 

There is much talk now-a-days about the bringing-up 
of children, but this sounds more like tumbling-up any- 
how, does it not? It did not do any harm to these 
children though, for there is an old and very true pro- 
verb, "God helps those who help themselves." It is 
great nonsense which some people would make one be- 
lieve, that they would have done much better if they 
had been in this or that position. There are always the 
materials lying close by us to help us to be perfect men 
and women dr children, if only we take them up and 
work with them. And in this case God had made Bors 
and Dodo more than usually sensible and persevering 
and helpful in some ways, though in others they were 
quite as childlike and simple as little children should be. 
God has a special love, a special care for children, and 
just at this moment-— when Bors and Dodo were getting 
out of patience and worrying themselves about things 
they could not help and which it was not in their power 
to alter or arrange — just then God was thinking about 
them, and if they could only have lifted the curtain a 
little bit and taken a peep into the future they would 
have seen 

But you must have the patience Bors and Dodo had 
not, and wait until the story goes on. 



CHAPTER III, 

SYDNEY IS INTRODUCED TO THE LADY ROSINA, 

" T7ATHER," said Sydney, " you know those queer 
tittle kids I told you about yesterday ?" 

" Yes f" questioned Mr. Reid, laying down his news- 
paper. 

" I went to see the Aunts this morning." 

" It was very early for a visit," said Mr. Reid, laugh- 
ing. " I wonder what they could have thought of you f 

" Oh, I apologised and put that straight," said Sydney, 
airily. "You see I must start earlier for the market 
to-day, for I was dreadfully late yesterday. And the 
visit had to be paid early or not at alL" 

" And did you see your little friends V 

"No. They started at six o'clock this morning to 
spend the day in Florence with some one. But, Fa- 
ther, the Aunts are not a bit what I expected to find 
them." 
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" Things and people seldom turn out as we think they 
will," said Mr. Reid, "but what did you expect, Sydney?" 

"A couple of old ladies in frilled caps," began Sydney, 
promptly. 

" Oh, Sydney," interrupted his father; " yon know that 
old ladies now-a-days never dress in that style. You 
must have been studying some pictures of * ages ago.' " 

" You did not see the children as I saw them," re- 
sponded Sydney. " You might have expected anything 
from the sight of those rum little kids. Their holland 
garments might have been made in the year i. And 
they were so patched and darned there wasn't much of 
the original stuff left Bors's knees showed quite bare 
between where his stockings ended and his knicker- 
bockers began. Aunt Hessie and Aunt Fluff I imagined 
to be a pair of antique old ladies sitting one on each 
side, in the chimney-corner knitting." 

"With the thermometer at 92 that was a sensible 
thought," said Mr. Reid, drily. " Well, Sydney, I cannot 
say much for your imagination. Tell me what you really 



saw." 



"Aunt Hessie is fair and Aunt Fluff is dark," ex- 
plained Sydney. " They are neither of them old, and 
they are both of them tall and slim. Aunt Fluff was 
lying upon the sofa reading, and Aunt Hessie was paint- 
ing. When they moved about they moved very slowly 
and quietly, and they spoke like this — " and Sydney 
lowered his voice almost to a whisper. 
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"I hope you took care to be equally quiet," said 
Mr. Reid, " or they might not wish to have you for a 
visitor again." 

"My voice sounded like a bassoon" replied Sydney, 
" and really once or twice the room was so dusky, and 
there was such a scent of pot-pourri about it, and the 
Aunts were so quiet and sleepy that I found myself nod- 
ding and nearly tumbling off my chair. It wouldn't 
suit me to live with the Aunts. I don't wonder Bors 
and Dodo frequent their cosy little grove. I like Aunt 
Hessie the best because she is the widest awake." 

" Which one is that ?" 

" The fair one. She does her hair on the top of her 
head, so — " and Sydney flourished his hand over the 
crown of his head ; " Aunt Fluff has little curls in front, 
and not much hair at the back." 

" You seem to have taken a great deal of notice of 
the two ladies/' said Mr. Reid, amusedly. 

" I was so astonished to find them so different to 
what I expected," said Sydney, candidly. "And they 
were dressed just as other ladies dress — all in fashion, I 
mean. They had no end of tails to their gowns, and it 
made them appear even taller than they are. When 
Aunt Hessie came into the room once, and stood by 
the table, the end of her tail had only just curled round 
the corner in at the door." 

What did you talk about ?" inquired Mr. Reid. 

Oh ! about the kids of course," said Sydney. . " I 
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invited them in Bella's name to spend the day with us 
to-morrow." 

" I hope Bella does not mind," said Mr. Reid. 

"Bella mind" and Sydney's eyes opened wide in 
surprise at the bare idea. "Why, it's my firm belief 
that if I brought home half-a-dozen Hottentots and 
their respective squaws to fill up the sides of the table, 
Bella wouldn't mind so long as Willie was grinning 
at her from the bottom. Father, I am sure your head 
is aching," seeing that Mr. Reid put his hand to his 
head for a moment 

" It was only a sudden pain and is over now," said 
Mr. Reid. " It is not going to be one of my bad aches, 
as you call them. Now don't vex yourself, my dear 
boy." 

But Sydney was at his side in a moment, arranging the 
cushions of the arm-chair, and passing his hand gently* 
but firmly over his father's temples. 

" It's the heat," he said. " Now, Father, I shall stay 
at home and bathe your forehead with eau-de-Cologne 
and water." 

" But it is not aching enough for that," said Mr. Reid. 
" If I shut my eyes even the little pain that is left will 
pass away, and I can read my ' Times' until you come 
home. Now don't be worrying about me while you 
are out, and think that one of my bad attacks is coming 
on, for I assure you it is not so." 

"You are sure ?" asked Sydney, anxiously. 
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"Yes," answered Mr. Reid; "quite sure. You know 
I wouldn't deceive you, Sydney." 

"No, Father. But mind you keep quiet until I 
get back. I shall tell Bella and Willie not to disturb 
you," and Sydney left the room as quietly as even Aunt 
Hessie or Aunt Fluff could have moved, first as carefully 
darkening it by drawing down the sun-blinds. 

With a great many people Sydney was not a favourite. 
They called him conceited, bumptious, opinionated, 
self-assured, and a variety of other names. Perhaps he 
was a little of each, but few knew Sydney well enough to 
realize his wonderful unselfishness, thoughtfulness, and 
love for "the Governor." Mr. Reid had had a sun- 
stroke some years back, which had left him subject to 
the most severe headaches. Many a game of rackets, 
lawn-tennis, and cricket, many a boating excursion, a 
fricnic, and other cherished amusements had Sydney 
given up without a murmur to sit by his suffering father, 
and fan him into sleep, or if his head was too bad for 
that, bathe it incessantly with soft rags, made wet for the 
purpose by dipping them in eau-de-Cologne and water. 
Sometimes the whole of a beautiful summer's afternoon 
would pass away while Sydney sat in a cramped posi- 
tion holding " the Governor's" hand in his, and afraid to 
stir, lest the slightest movement might awake him from 
the light and restless slumbers into which he had fallen. 
And Sydney was amply repaid if his father awoke, tired 
and weak perhaps, but with the dreadful pain quite gone. 
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No one who saw Sydney in the midst of his companions, 
the noisiest and fiercest and savagest in that hand-to- 
hand struggle, most wrongly termed football — no one 
who saw Sydney then would ever realise that he was the 
tenderest nurse, gentler, quieter, quicker, and more 
thoughtful in his father's sick room than any woman 
could have been. 

But his talents did not end here. There may have 
been truth in people calling him " self-confident and self- 
assured," for few people managed their houses better 
than Sydney managed his father's at the age of fourteen. 
He had taken the burden of the housekeeping upon his 
young shoulders when not much over eleven. Before he 
started for his tutor's, he set everything in train for the 
day, ordered the dinner, and made sure that matters 
would go on smoothly, without any bother to "the 
Governor" until he came home. His account books 
were always correct to a farthing, and I must say that 
poor Sydney, only he was ashamed to own it, had been 
nearer to tears over those " horrid books" than over any- 
thing that had happened to him in his life before. Great 
was the temptation to " cook his accounts," to slur them 
over, to throw them up altogether, but then " they must 
be kept somehow, and ' the Governor' must not have the 
bother or worry of them. No doubt they would be easy 
enough to him, but they might excite his head and 
bring on one of his bad head-aches." So for the sake 
of, and for the love he bore to " the Governor," Sydney 
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put his shoulder to the wheel, and persevered until he 
could show neat rows of figures perfectly balanced and 
correct to a fraction. And, as far as lay in his power, 
the same care was extended to all things that could in 
any way harass or fret " the Governor." " Not a breath 
of east wind shall come near him if I can help it, 11 he 
thought to himself. And he kept his word. 

We left him making his way to Bella's morning-room. 
There, though the day was even yet hot, and promised 
to be hotter and hotter, he found Bella and Willie as 
busy as two bees which were now gathering honey from 
the orange flowers in Bors and Dodo's grove and along 
the terrace-walk. A big book with blank pages lay open 
upon the table, paste-pot and scissors by its side, and 
Willie was pressing, and snipping, and arranging his 
plants, while Bella, covered up like a piece of furniture 
in brown-holland, was helping with the pasting, and 
writing the labels from Willie's dictation. 

The husband and wife were absurdly alike. Neither 
of them handsome, but both of them pleasant and 
happy-looking. Willie was thin and fair, Bella plump 
and fair, and Willie wore spectacles, which he constantly 
pushed over his forehead, forgot they were there, and 
went hunting for them in every direction. 

"Bella," was Sydney's peremptory greeting, "the 
Governor's head is beginning to ache. He says it won't 
be much, but I am not so sure about that. Now mind 
you don't go into the room to disturb him. He is in 
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the drawing-room, and I have made it as cool and com- 
fortable for him as I can." 

" Very well, dear," said Bella, placidly. " I won't dis- 
turb him." 

"And if you should be going out, don't on any 
account slam the door." 

" Very well, dear, 111 be careful," said Bella. " But 
I don't think we shall be going out. We have 
enough to occupy us at home this morning, haven't we, 
Willie ?" 

" Quite enough," answered Willie, cheerfully. 

The corners of Sydney's mouth worked themselves 
down disdainfully as he glanced at the dried plants 
strewed upon the table. 

"I don't envy you," he said. "I would rather be 
riding into Florence, though the sun is enough to bake 
you into ' a cake,' than be poking over that miserable 
stuff. I cannot imagine," and he leaned against the 
door and looked at Bella thoughtfully and questioningly, 
" what, interest you can find in those dried-up things. I 
can understand people making no end of a fuss over live 
flowers. They are beautiful. But when you have taken 
the greatest pains to squeeze out all life, and colour, and 
beauty, and leave mere skeletons — " 

" Ah !" interrupted Bella. " But some of them retain 
their colour. See," and as she spoke she held towards 
him a dark blue gentian. But Sydney turned from it in 
disgust. 
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" Flabby and lifeless/' he said " It has no beauty for 
me, thank you, Bella." 

Bella was unruffled. She tenderly laid the despised 
flower in its place, then said, 

" Of course, like many other things, it requires that 
you should be educated up to it I can quite believe 
that you might not see much beauty in them." 

" Nor did you, Mrs. Bella, a year ago," broke in Syd- 
ney wickedly. 

"We live and learn," murmured Bella, a smile play- 
ing hide-and-seek round the corners of her mouth. 
" But tell me if you asked the children, and if they are 
coming." 

Sydney could not resist telling the whole story over 
again. Bella grew so interested, that she put down her 
pen, leaned back in her chair, and listened intently to 
the end. 

" I can't make it out," she said. " From your account 
they seemed so forlorn and neglected." 

" Not forlorn exactly," answered Sydney. " They were 
jolly enough, but they certainly looked neglected. And 
I thought the Aunts must be something like those old 
witches in fairy stories. Not that the kids are starved 
though, for they are as plump as a pair of partridges." 

" What do you think about it, Willie ?" asked Bella. 

"Eh?" answered Willie, looking up for the first time 
since Sydney entered the room. " This leaf has curled 
itself round, and I am afraid it will break off. Your 

D 
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fingers are smaller than mine ; come and set it straight, 
please, Bella.' 1 

Which showed that Willie's thoughts had been far 
away, and he had not heard a word. 

Sydney shrugged his shoulders, gave the floor an im- 
patient tap with the toe of his boot, and took himself off. 
The muleteer did not live far away, but when he got 
there, the man by spreading out his hands, shaking his 
head, and a variety of other gestures, made him under- 
stand that all the mules had been hired, and there was 
not one to be had. There was always a difficulty about 
Sydney and the natives coming to terms, for they could 
not speak a word of English, and he knew nothing of 
Italian ; nor was he quick to pick it up. 

To-day he was particularly disinclined to believe the 
man. He wanted a mule, and a mule he must have, 
and it was nonsense to suppose that they were all out 
already. So in his turn he shook his head fiercely at the 
man, and they stood for a few seconds shaking their 
heads at each other. Then the man showing the palms 
of his hands in mute despair, as one who should say, 
" I cannot reason with this gentleman : there are no 
mules to be had, and I can't make mules," turned away, 
and was leaving Sydney to his fate. 

" I'll go and see for myself, and if I find you have told 
me a story" — and Sydney shook his fist threateningly at 
the retreating back of the muleteer. 

But no sooner did the man make out that Sydney's 
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strides were in the direction of the stables, than he turned 
and followed him with a tragic expression, and more 
gestures expressive of despair. 

A beautiful soft eye looking out of its corner was the 
first sight that greeted Sydney as he entered the stable. 
He stood still in amazement, for, quietly and lazily 
munching her mid-day repast, there stood the prettiest 
mule that mortal sight had ever seen. 

Her skin was a lovely dark brown shading off evenly 
into the most delicate tints, and its texture was as soft as 
a priceless otter-skin. She was beautifully made, and her 
legs were straight and shapely. Her neck was arched, 
her head lean and small, and she gave it every now and 
then a coquettish little toss, as if she wished it to be 
known that she was aware of her value. And certainly 
a thoroughbred pony would not have been ashamed to 
be seen side by side with her. Sydney could not restrain 
his delight. " You beauty /" he cried, stroking her glossy 
back, then turning upon the man, 

" Oh, you wicked old sinner. What a story you told. 
I'm ashamed of you !" 

Of course the man did not understand the sense of 
the words, but he took in their meaning ; for he made 
humble deprecating gestures, evidently begging Sydney's 
pardon for deceiving him. Though when Sydney pointed 
to the saddle which hung near, he shook his head as 
obstinately as ever, and as if to show that he really meant 
to be firm, he planted both his hands in the pockets of 
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the loose coloured linen jacket which he had thrown over 
him when Sydney came in sight 

" He's stupid as well as wicked," murmured Sydney. 
"Here, you phrase-book, let us see if we can make 
him understand his own language." 

This phrase-book was a joke against Sydney. He 
walked about with it always tucked under his arm, and 
though he never could find what he wanted in it, still he 
went back to it with renewed faith. Many had been the 
disappointments it had given him, but he clung to his 
phrase-book in spite of everybody, still hoping against 
hope that it might be useful to him some time. 

He opened it haphazard. " ' She has got a cold.' ' It 
is time to go home to dinner.' 'She is seventy years 
old.' 'It is foggy weather,' — as if it ever was foggy 
in Italy ; but the muleteer's brain is foggy enough, and 
I want to clear it. Bother the book ; there's never any- 
thing in it. Well, if the old fellow won't understand, 
111 saddle the beauty myself, and walk her off from under 
her master's very nose without saying ' with your leave,' 
or ' by your leave,' " and Sydney stretched out his hand 
to reach the saddle. 

Again the man interposed, talked rapidly, and gesticu- 
lating as if his life depended upon getting Sydney away 
from that mule and the saddle. And of all that he said 
Sydney understood but three words — " La dama Rosina." 
He referred again to his phrase-book. " La dama," he 
hunted through various pages, and at last alighted upon 
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it — " 'The lady.' Oh, well, I suppose that's the name of 
the mule, and a very pretty name it is too— The Lady 
Rosina. What the name has to do with my not riding 
her I can't conceive. The old chap has gone off his 
head, had too much to take last night, and hasn't waked 
up quite himself this morning." 

The muleteer saw that Sydney was determined to ride 
the Lady Rosina, and whatever were his objections to 
the contrary, he set them aside, contenting himself with 
a muttered ejaculation, which might mean a good deal, 
or nothing at all The Lady Rosina did not relish being 
disturbed. She kicked viciously several times, much to 
Sydney's satisfaction. 

" She seems to have some spirit? he remarked. " Now 
the worst of mules is, that they are so unlike other 
animals, horses and dogs. They have no separate cha- 
racter. They are like a dinner service — all of one set, 
and all the same pattern. I believe that, and not their 
obstinacy lies at the bottom of their being so much 
abused. Now, my Lady Rosina, put your best leg fore- 
most Good day, old chap, I hope you'll have found 
your senses by the time we meet again. Gee up, my fair 
lady. It must be slow and steady down the hill, but 
when we are in the valley then you shall work off some 
of your superfluous spirits in a brisk gallop." 

The road to Florence lay for some distance through 
the pretty winding valley ; past the rich yellow corn, still 
and upright, with no air to sway it to and fro, — it was 
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from this corn that the people got their straw for plat- 
ting — past vineyards where the grapes were darkening 
for the vintage; past cottages, where the doors stood 
open, and the olive-skinned children could be seen lying 
asleep upon the floor ; past silent villas standing white 
and cool upon the brow of the hills, sheltered by thick 
trees from the glare and heat of the sun ; past the grove 
where Bors and Dodo loved to sit ; and past the terrace- 
walk up and down which the Aunts glided when the air 
grew cool and the sun nearer to the mountains. But the 
grove was as deserted as the terrace to-day, and Sydney 
lifting himself in his saddle, craned his neck to peer up 
at it, then remembered that " the kids" were in Florence, 
whither he was wending his way, and wondered if he 
should come across them. 

For the second time this morning Sydney found his 
expectations not realized. That kicking out in the stable 
was the only sign of any spirit in her that the Lady 
Rosina deigned to show. "The Governor is always 
right," thought Sydney; "he said people and things 
generally turn out quite different to what you expect, and 
I am sure that the Lady Rosina is as great an example 
of this as the Aunts were. Who would have dreamt 
when she looked such a beauty and kicked so delight- 
fully that she would turn out such a dolt of an ass." 

Sydney renewed his efforts. At this pace when would 
he get his business done and be home again with " the 
Governor?" about the state of whose head he was not 
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altogether easy. Those bad attacks were very weakening, 
and he was anxious to stave them off whenever he could. 
And he had no faith in Bella now she had Willie to 
engross her. But he did Bella an injustice, for she was 
too kind-hearted not to remember Mr. Reid, even if 
twenty Willies were in the way. 

So Sydney coaxed the Lady Rosina, threatened her, 
whipped her; spoke kindly, slowly, softly, loudly, but 
to no purpose. If he had been a dummy perched 
upon her glossy back, instead of a human being, the 
Lady Rosina could not have behaved with more calm 
indifference. His whip did not appear to sting her in 
the very least; his coaxing and threatening words fell, 
as it seemed, upon ears as deaf as a post. Solemnly, 
gravely, lazily, the Lady Rosina pranced along, scarcely 
taking the trouble to lift her feet from the ground, and 
moving so slowly that the bells round her neck were 
almost noiseless, except when, once and again, she would 
toss her pretty head disdainfully, as if in impatience at 
the load she was forced to cany. 

It was very provoking. Sydney remembered a story 
he had once read where some people living in the country 
were going to a ball, and not wishing to have their own 
horses out so late, hired a pair from the t6wn close by. 
They started late, the ball was miles away, and the 
coachman could not get the horses to stir beyond a foof s 
pace. The drive was a very wearying one, and the poor 
tired-out folk arrived when more than half the fun was 
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over. They dreaded the return home, but to their utter 
astonishment the horses cantered back at a brisk pace, 
which carried them over the ground in a very short time. 
The mystery was solved the next day, for, upon making 
inquiry, it was found that the other horses had all been 
engaged, and not liking to lose the custom of the family, 
the master of the inn had ordered that the pair of horses 
should be sent which were always kept for funerals. 
This was the reason of the solemn foot's pace there, and 
the brisk canter home. Sydney pondered this story, and 
tried to remember what he had heard of funerals in Italy, 
and whether it was possible that the Lady Rosina might 
be employed in attending only upon funerals. There 
was some consolation in the thought, for, at any rate, he 
would get back again fast enough. 



it 



CHAPTER IV. 

WHERE THERE'S A WILL, THERE'S A WAY." 



TTP a steep hill, then a turn to the right, on level 
ground for a quarter of a mile, then through an- 
other valley with larger Villas, and here and there a 
palace just showing over the brow of the hill, then again 
to ascend, and when next they reached level ground the 
walls and towers of Florence came in sight. 

Like a horse when he hears the battle cry, the Lady 
Rosina no sooner caught sight of the walls of Florence 
than "a change came o'er the spirit of her dream." She 
stopped, pricked back her ears, opened her mouth, 
sniffed in the air, tossed her head, and without any 
warning started away in a wild, mad, tearing gallop. 

The change was such a sudden one that Sydney nearly 
came a "nasty cropper," but when he recovered his 
balance the motion was so delightful after the tantalising 
snail's pace that he did not attempt to check her, not 
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until the gates of Florence were entered, and the Lady 
Rosina shot off in exactly the opposite direction to the 
one in which he wanted to go. 

He tried to pull her up, but on she went, gallop, 
gallop, gallop. The passers-by stopped to look ad- 
miringly after her, — such a handsome mule and such a 
fine pace. 

" Woa, woa, woa," sang out Sydney, and sang out in 
vain. Further and further away the Lady Rosina was 
taking him. If he pulled the reins she stopped for a 
second, but only to kick out with her hind legs and 
then — gallop, gallop, gallop, as fast as she could tear. 

"Woa — wo — wo— o — " cried Sydney soothingly. 
" Hullo, perhaps the little beast doesn't understand 
English. I wonder what is the Italian for stop !" And, 
under difficulties, Sydney grappled with his phrase-book, 
opening it at, " How do you do, sir?" "lam very well, 
sir, and you, sir, how do you do ?" 

" Utter trash," growled Sydney, much inclined to fling 
the book at the fair head of the Lady Rosina. " As if a 
fellow wanted to ask a galloping brute of a mule, ' How 
do you do, sir ^ There is never anything in these beastly 
books except the wrong things," and he shut it up in great 
disgust. 

As the Lady Rosina had taken her own solemn pace 
at first starting, so now she made up her mind to pursue 
this reckless gallop, which was to end — only she herself 
knew where. Sydney's choice lay between two. evils — 
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he must go where she was taking him, or allow himself 
to be kicked off — when he would be his own master 
again. He considered for a moment, and did not care 
for the appearance of the road ; if he fell upon the back 
of his head it would be " a nasty cropper" indeed, and 
it might end in "the Governor" having no one to look 
after him in his old age. No, it wouldn't do to risk the 
coming off, he must again yield — to fate and the Lady 
Rosina. 

"I feel like Johnny Gilpin," he thought, "and it's 
lucky my hair sticks on to my head ' of its own accord,' 
as the kids say. I hope the Governor isn't ill, for if 
this horrid brute doesn't pull up soon I shan't be home 
before night, and the Governor will be half out of his 
mind, thinking I am smashed in a street row. Well, I 
was right when I said the beastie had go in her. She is 
going it to some purpose, and no mistake." 

She was. Past the beautiful Church of San Giovanni, 
past squares with fountains playing in the midst of them, 
past the house where Dante lived and dreamed his 
dreams of "Beatrice," down quiet streets and noisy 
streets, and, though of course Sydney did not know it, 
past the house where Bors and Dodo were spending the 
day. Then past the gardens called the Boboli, where 
the band was silent and the usually gay scene was 
hushed and still, for every one in Florence was sleeping 
their noonday nap. Down more streets, further from 
the heart of the city, near upon the outskirts of it, and 
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then the Lady Rosina stopped of her own sweet will in 
front of a small house, detached from others and sur- 
rounded by a stone wall. 

The entrance was by an iron gate which was ajar, and 
without ceremony or delay the Lady Rosina instantly 
pushed through. They were in a square courtyard—a 
tiny fountain played in its midst, and flowers in pots 
were stiffly ranged against the walL A large window, 
evidently quite newly put in, opened down to the 
ground. 

In front of this the Lady Rosina stopped suddenly 
stilL She thought it the time and place in which to rid 
herself of the burden she had carried so unwillingly. 
Without giving him an instant in which to alight she 
ducked her head between her front legs, and with a 
couple of vigorous and well directed kicks she sent him 
spinning through the window. 

He came down upon his hands and knees in the 
middle of the room, his basket flying into one corner, 
his helmet into another, and his phrase-book alighting, 
as neatly as though it had been aimed, upon the nose of 
a gentleman lying asleep upon the sofa. 

Before going to sleep the gentleman had carefully 
covered himself with a large silk pocket-handkerchief, to 
protect his face and more 'especially his nose from the 
attacks of the flies which swarmed in the room. On his 
journey back from dreamland he thought that all the 
flies in the world had strung themselves together into 
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one huge ball, and whirled down plump upon his poor 
nose. Still half asleep he lifted up one hand to rob his 
injured member, and instead of his nose his hand caught 
hold of— a book. 

He uncovered his face, yawned, opened his eyes, and 
stroked the outside of the book. Then he carefully 
adjusted a double gold eyeglass to his eyes, opened the 
book, and read aloud — 

"Did you sleep well last night?" " I did not sleep 
a wink last night." " I hope your brother is well, sir r" 
Then he shut it up and stared thoughtfully at the ceiling, 
as if he wondered how it happened to rain down books 
from there. He was evidently a gentleman who came 
to conclusions by very slow degrees. 

"Books are not thrown without hands," he said at 
last, speaking his thoughts aloud. Then he slowly lifted 
feet and legs from the sofa and sat upright 

He was a middle-aged gentleman, clothed in a dress- 
ing-gown the like of which had surely never been seen 
before, and never will be again, unless it is made to 
order. The groundwork was a deep crimson, the pattern 
— a town in China. There were streets filled with houses 
and people ; here and there a Chinese lady and gentle- 
man carrying on a flirtation under the cover of two large 
fans; here were people buying, others selling, some 
driving, some walking. Here was an ornamental garden 
with stiff looking flowers and shrubs, gay plumed birds 
playing hide-and-seek among the branches. Then there 
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were pagodas with people of all ages running at the 
doors, and quaint little children gambolling about 

« 

Here was a faded blue lake with a boat upon it, and 
here was an afternoon tea-party, the guests drinking 
their tea from delicate handleless teacups. Not two 
inches of the dressing-gown were alike, every scrap of it 
was different 

Sydney's first hope had been to escape unseen. But 
in one corner lay his helmet, too expensive and needful 
a luxury to be wilfully thrown away, and upon the nose 
of the gentleman was his unlucky phrase-book with his 
name and address in full. There was nothing for it but 
to stay and brave it out. When the gentleman sat up 
he opened his mouth to stammer some confused words 
of apology, but the wonderful dressing-gown so com- 
pletely attracted his attention and entangled his thoughts 
that he forgot his apology and stood speechless. 

"It is scarcely a courteous proceeding," said the 
gentleman very slowly, very precisely, speaking every 
syllable, and not directly addressing Sydney, but looking 
as if he might mean the tables or chairs, " to enter a 
private house by the window ; and it is not a very polite 
way of awakening the master of the house from his 
noon-day sleep by throwing a book at his head." 

Sydney was covered with confusion and angry with 
himself for being at a loss. " I feel I might be a lobster, 
a poppy, a peony, a young lady in her teens," he thought. 
"I'm getting redder and redder. Oh, Sydney Reid, 
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when have you disgraced yourself like this ? — and blush- 
ing too. It's dreadful. And I can't explain it He'll 
never believe me. He'll be sure to think I'm stuffing 
him." 

"Did any one speak?" asked the gentleman politely. 

" No, thank you," blurted Sydney. "lam very sorry. 
I beg your pardon for — coming — in — like — this." 

"Don't mention it," said the gentleman, with extra 
politeness. " The habits of young gentlemen now-a-days 
are, I am told, apt to be eccentric. Do my eyes deceive 
me, or do I see something-— white — in the corner of the 
room ?" and he was getting up leisurely to examine for 
himself, when Sydney sprang forward. 

"It is my helmet, sir," he said, picked it up, and 
twirled it impatiently in his hand, while, growing hotter 
and hotter, he spoke rapidly. " It does seem very rude, 
but I really couldn't help it She threw me in — chucked 
me over her head as neatly as if I had been a bundle 
of hay or a load of sticks," and Sydney writhed under 
the calm way in which the gentleman through his eye- 
glass was examining the helmet, as if wondering of what 
use such a queer-shaped article could be. 

" She threw you in ? Do you mean," and he turned 
his eye-glass sternly upon Sydney's scarlet face, " to tell 
me — a man old enough to be your father — such an extra- 
ordinary story as this — that a woman threw you against 
your will into this room ? Young gentleman — " 

"No, I don't, sir," interrupted Sydney. "I never 
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said anything about a woman. It was the obstinatest, 
wilfulest, pigheadedest brute of—" 

"Such names are most unseemly," said the gentleman 
calmly. " If I mistook what you said, you yourself are 
to blame. You said ' she/ — I am sure you said ' she.' " 

"I ought to have explained better," said Sydney, 
ashamedly. "When I said 'she' I meant a mule, and 
of all the brutes I ever came across — " 

" If you had studied natural history in ever so slight 
a degree," said the gentleman, leaning back and speak- 
ing with provoking coolness, " you would not have been 
surprised at the conduct of your mule. The obstinacy 
of mules is so noted that it is a proverb in every nation." 

At this moment the door opened. Another gentle- 
man entered the room, the counterpart of the first — alike 
in height, alike in face, alike in double eye-glass, and 
alike in gorgeous dressing-gown ! 

" Brother," said the gentleman upon the sofa, whom 
we must call No. i, for Sydney never found out their 
names, and the other No. 2, " this young gentleman has 
done us the honour of paying us a morning call. I 
would introduce him to you more formally, but I have 
not myself the pleasure of knowing his name." 

"Two rum old chaps," was Sydney's comment ; "as 
like one another as a couple of peas." Then aloud, he 
said quietly, for he was recovering his self-possession, 
"My name is Sydney Reid. The Gov — I mean my 
father — and I are on a visit to some friends who are 
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staying at the Villa Fornerari on the hills, about six 
miles from Florence. We are on our way from New 
York to England." 

" Beautiful country England," said the second gentle- 
man, speaking as slowly and measuredly as his brother ; 
"it is our native land. My brother's health requires 
that we should reside away from it for the present ; but 
some day before very long we hope to return thither. 
Do we not, brother?" 

" It is the greatest wish of our lives, brother," said the 
gentleman upon the sofa. 

A pause. Sydney felt he was expected to say some- 
thing, and not in the least knowing what, but thinking 
he was making an utter idiot of himself, he said despe- 
rately, 

" I hope you will soon have your wish gratified," and 
was astonished to find from the pleased faces of the two 
brothers that it was exactly the right thing. They both 
bowed their heads politely, and said, 

"Thank you!" 

In his after life this day stood out most prominently 
in Sydney's memory. Often, when it had become a 
thing long past, a peculiar scent, a chance word, a note 
of music would bring the scene as vividly as if it were 
real before his memory. And he never thought of the 
brothers without the vision of a minuet rising before him. 
It seemed the most natural thing to associate with them. 
If they had gone through life dancing a minuet it would 

£ 
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not have caused Sydney any surprise, it was just what 
they were most fitted for. Every movement, word, look, 
gesture, was so precise, so slow, so dignified, so grand 
It was impossible to imagine them in a hurry. Should 
the house catch on fire, Sydney was sure the greatest 
danger would not make them hasten in the least 
Slowly they would get up, slowly dress themselves, 
slowly put on their gorgeous dressing-gowns, slowly 
place their skull caps upon their grey heads, most likely 
adjusting them before the looking-glass, slowly slip on 
their double eye-glasses, perhaps peering out of them to 
see what progress the flames were making, then slowly 
and with dignified tread, step down stairs, firmly and 
composedly cross the threshold of their home, and with 
heads erect and feet well-planted on the ground, watch 
from a safe distance the blazing ruins. When all was 
over, slowly shut up their eye-glasses and say composedly, 

" And now, brother, we had better go to an hotel and 
get a bed and some breakfast" 

" That would be much the best plan, brother." 

And thinking these thoughts, Sydney found his mind 
wandering still farther away, his eyes and attention dis- 
tracted, lost in wonder among the bewildering scenes of 
the marvellous dressing-gowns. 

"Ahem," coughed the two brothers almost at the 
same time. 

"I beg your pardon," said Sydney, starting for the 
second time that morning from a most unusual reverie. 
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"Ifs the dressing-gowns/' he was nearly saying aloud, 
but luckily checked himself just in time. "I must 
go and look after that brute of a mule. I had for- 
gotten all about her, and she may be miles away by this 
time. If I find her she must take me back quite differ- 
ently to the style in which she brought me here." And 
Sydney stopped with a puzzled expression, for he had 
not the least idea how or where to look for that erratic 
lady, the Lady Rosina. 

The gentleman upon the sofa explained the matter 
to his brother, but the words, terms, and language were 
as different as possible from those used by Sydney when 
he gave his explanation. 

u As this occurred upon our premises, we shall feel it 
our duty, as well as our pleasure, to help you in your 
search for the missing animal," said the second gentle- 
man, who had listened with grave attention, " shall we 
not, brother ?" 

" Certainly we shall, brother," said the gentleman upon 
the sofa, gathering himself together and rising by de- 
grees. Just as the first gentleman had peered at Syd- 
ney's helmet, so now the second gentleman after eyeing 
for a minute through his glasses a distant corner, said, 

"That basket does not belong to us, does it, 
brother?" 

" Oh, it is mine. I had forgotten. Thank you," and 
Sydney picked it up and slung it upon his arm. 

" I think," said the first gentleman, who now stood 
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upright, " that this is your property also/' and with a 
polite bow he handed to Sydney that unfortunate phrase- 
book. 

Blushing redder than the "red, red rose," as he 
thought where that book had alighted, feeling at the 
same time strongly inclined to laugh, and wishing he 
could look as if he and the book had no connection with 
each other, Sydney took it reluctantly from the fingers of 
the gentleman — slender fingers with almond-shaped nails, 
and white and delicate as a fine lady's. 

With slow, stately steps the two brothers marched to 
the door, held it open for Sydney to pass through, bow- 
ing one from either side of it, when he tried to wait 
until the last. The same wjth the front door, and then 
they were in the paved courtyard where the Lady 
Rosina had entered without ceremony. The three stood 
silent for a moment while Sydney glanced around. 

Opposite to the gate through which he had entered 
was another gate which stood nearly wide open. The 
brothers noticed Sydney's eyes wander to this, and the 
second gentleman spoke in answer, 

" That gate leads into another courtyard, into which 
the kitchen and offices open ; there is a back entrance 
to it, so that if your mule pushed her way into it, most 
likely the servants noticed her and let her out" 

" Then bye-bye to my ever seeing her again," said Syd- 
ney dolefully, " if that is the case." 

"We had better examine the place, brother," said 
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gentleman No. 1. "The animal may have been tired, 
and contented herself with resting there." 

Again they stood aside for Sydney to pass, and as he 
preceded them he felt that he must have gone back a 
couple of centuries, and would awake presently to find 
he had dreamt this scene, and was lying upon a sofa in 
the Villa Fornerari. The second courtyard was larger 
than the first, and not ornamented by flowers or fountain, 
though it was clean, and well kept. In a coiner of it 
was a shed, perhaps a wood shed, which had been turned 
into a rough sort of stable. In this temporary stable 
flickered a short silky brown tail, and out of it looked forth 
a beautiful but malicious eye. The Lady Rosina stood 
at her ease, and quite as much at home as if she had 
been in her own stall in her own mountain home. 

Sydney's exclamation was lost in the surprise of both 
the gentlemen. 

" It is the Lady Rosina, brother !" 

" Brother, it is the Lady Rosina," they said, as if with 
one voice. 

Then with measured stately tread they both walked up 
to her and patted her sleek sides. She knew them well, 
rubbed her forehead against each coat-sleeve in turn, 
and seemed much excited. When Sydney came up she 
turned upon him the wickedest look out of the corners 
of her dove-like eyes. Triumph and saucy daring were 
mingled together; it really was as though she were 
laughing at him. 
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"Such a beautiful coat, brother, is it not?" said gen- 
tleman No. 2. 

"Brother, you may well call it beautiful. It is as 
smooth and soft as a piece of velvet." 

" And such a finely shaped head, brother." 

"Yes, brother, is it not? And such expressive 
eyes." 

"This is pleasant," thought Sydney indignantly, "to 
go petting and praising a brute that behaves like — like- 
well, like nothing less than a fiend. And she looks it 
out of the corner of her 'expressive eyes,' she does. 
Bother the brute !" And Sydney waxed more and more 
indignant, for he was conscious of feeling most unplea- 
santly skinned about the regions of elbows and knees, 
and if any one deserved petting and coaxing, surely it 
ought to have been the poor victim, and not the Lady 
Rosina; beautiful indeed, but wilful, and obstinate as 
she had proved herself to be. 

"I think, brother," said gentleman No. i, "that the 
Lady Rosina is expecting us to give her something to 
eat. Dear little Violet always petted her so much. I 
will fetch her something." 

" No, brother," said gentleman No. 2. " I shall not 
allow you to exert yourself." (" As if either of them could 
exert himself," thought Sydney, who was growing quite 
fierce.) " I will fetch the Lady Rosina all she requires. 
Do you stay here and pat her." 

And as, with head erect, he slowly paced away, the 
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other brother turned to Sydney, and explained the mys- 
tery connecting the Lady Rosina with them. 

A short time back a little niece from England had 
been spending some months with them, accompanied by 
her mother. She was very fond of riding, and the Lady 
Rosina had been bought for her use while she was there. 
The Lady Rosina was quite young, this was the first 
home she had ever had, and her name was given to her 
by the little niece who had been her first mistress. The 
little Violet* s favourite ride had been to the hill just 
outside the gates of the city, and it was at this spot that 
the Lady Rosina had remembered the way to her old 
home, and had made for it as fast as her four brown legs 
would carry her. A few weeks ago Violet went back to 
England, and, having no further use for the Lady Rosina, 
they sold her to the muleteer, pressing him to treat her 
very kindly, as she had been so spoilt while with them. 
That was the last they had seen of her until her appear- 
ance there to-day. The second brother now came back 
laden with fresh white roll, sugar, and chocolate bonbons, 
of all of which the Lady Rosina partook freely. 

" Well, if she's wicked, she at least knows which side 
her bread is buttered," thought Sydney, as he watched 
the dainties disappear. "An easy life with petting and 
caressing, white rolls and chocolate on one side, and on 
the other very little petting, no sugar, rolls, or chocolate, 
and plenty of hard work. Yes, I should call her a sen- 
sible brute, but a wicked one." 
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There may have been real love, mixed with the cup- 
board-love, in the Lady Rosina's heart, for she evidently 
wanted something besides the chocolate and white roll. 
Her eyes — a gentle light had come into them now- 
wandered restlessly from side to side, and her ears 
pricked back at each footfall that passed along the 
road. 

"She is watching and listening for Violet, brother," 
said gentleman No. i, sadly. 

" And she will watch and listen in vain, brother," said 
the other, equally sadly. 

They both of them stroked her after this, and there 
was a sad silence. Little Violet's pattering feet were 
dear to them, and the Lady Rosina received an extra 
share of patting because she too missed the absent 
darling. 

Sydney was obliged to leave the Lady Rosina in the 
home in which she preferred to stay. Coaxing, threat- 
ening, scolding were used to no purpose, she refused to 
stir a step, and the brothers would not allow the whip 
to come near her glossy shoulders. She must stay there, 
at all events for the night, they said. 

Sydney had to walk home; he did not mind this, 
but he minded very much the superior smile of the 
muleteer, and the humiliating fact that he had been 
conquered by the Lady Rosina. 

He need not have fretted himself over that, for he 
was not the only one she conquered. She was fetched 
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from the brothers' house, but the muleteer could never 
train her to be worth anything. She refused to stir 
beyond a snail's pace, and would, at any moment that 
the fancy seized her, stop suddenly short, and kick her 
rider over her head. Having done it with such success 
in one case, she thought perhaps it ought to succeed in 
all. Obstinate as is the race of mules, she beat all that 
had ever been known. And in that mountain country 
which was her home, if the people want to point a moral 
very strongly, the Lady Rosina is introduced, — 

" You are as obstinate as a mule, — oh, you are more 
obstinate, — you are as obstinate as the Lady Rosina 
herself P 

The mountain country which was her home, — it is not 
so now. The poor muleteer melted into tears when he 
said she was worse than no mule at all, for she ate her 
head off, and did not earn what her keep cost him. 
He told his story to the brothers, and, touched by what 
they were pleased to term her constancy, they bought 
her back from him, took her with them to England, and 
made a present of her to their much beloved Violet. 
Upon the fresh sweet grass of a pleasant park in a 
southern county of England, beneath the shade of grand 
wide-spreading trees, trots the Lady Rosina, carrying 
upon her glossy, satiny back her never-forgotten mis- 
tress, for whose voice she always listens, the touch of 
whose hand upon her bridle-rein she knows among a 
hundred And there are those who say that in the 
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whole of England there is not a handsomer mule than 
the Lady Rosina. 

" I am so much obliged to my Uncles for giving me 
the Lady Rosina for my very own, Mother," says little 
Violet " She canters faster than Cousin Dairy's pony, 
and she is so gentle and nice. I like her better than 
any pony." 

Sydney would rather remember the dressing-gowns 
than the Lady Rosina. They took his fancy hugely, and 
he said he " should not be satisfied until he had found 
1 the Governor' one just the same" 

" They are so interesting, that they are as good as a 
story-book," he explained. "And you know, Father, 
that when you are ill and wear a dressing-gown, you 
want something to amuse you. I shall look out for 
one in Paris, — you can get everything there, so the 
folks say." 



CHAPTER V. 

dulcie's secret, 

A COUPLE of respectable, well-conducted animals 
appeared before the gates of the Villa Selvbso to 
take Bors and Dodo into Florence; not nearly so 
handsome as the Lady Rosina, not so choice in either 
form or colouring, but a pair of mules that trotted gaily 
along to the sweet music of their silver bells, and would 
have thought it much beneath their dignity to indulge 
in any of those mad antics which gave the Lady Rosina 
such delight A boy on another mule went with the 
children, — they all spent the day in Florence, and came 
home in the cool of the evening. 

It was yet early when they reached the city, but the 
world was astir, and had been for some time, and the 
business of the day had long since begun. Bors and 
Dodo walked their mules, and looked around with wide- 
open eyes, and with a great interest for everything that 
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went on around them. It was all so different from their 
retired little villa upon the brow of the hill, that they 
tried to make the most of it, — gazed yearningly at the 
children playing round the softly splashing fountains; 
scented the flowers as people passed them from the 
market laden with big bunches rich in colour, sweet in 
smell from the burning heat of the bright Italian sun ; 
drew up their mules in front of the churches, and 
watched until the doors were opened and they caught 
a glimpse of the great, cool, dark space inside ; listened 
and looked at a man selling cakes, — looked again, this 
time more wistfully, — remembered they were hungry, 
and turned their mules into a quiet street where noises 
and cries reached them mellowed by distance, — then 
stopped in front of a house about half-way down, and 
Carlo helped them to alight 

Before they had time to knock, the door was opened 
as if they were watched and waited for. The man who 
welcomed them was tall and broad, and big altogether; 
his hair was brown, tumbling in thick heavy locks over 
his high forehead; the brown was broken here and 
there by patches of silver, which showed that trouble, 
and not age, had sent the snow which silvered it His 
eyes were brown, kind, honest, true eyes with a sad, 
patient look in them. The same look was repeated 
upon the mouth. A brown waving beard and thick 
moustache hid the shape of his face. 

Bors's heart twinged with a sorrowful pang as he re- 
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turned the kindly greeting. In planning their departure 
to England, he had forgotten Ben, his great friend and 
adviser. They could not take Ben and Dulcie with 
them, that was certain, and never to look upon that sad 
kind face again — the thought was intolerable. Bors set 
it aside and would not think it His firmness of pur- 
pose wavered. He stole a glance at Dodo to see if 
the same idea was troubling her, but Dodo's square 
sensible face was placid and unmoved. 

" Where is Dulcie ?" she was asking. 

" I expect her every moment," said Ben. " Are you 
not later than usual this morning, or am I more fidgety ? 
I have been to the door several times to watch for you. 
Perhaps you did not start so early ?" 

" Oh, yes," said Bors, " but we came slowly through 
the streets, and stopped a lot of times." 

"Ah, that was it then," said Ben. " Breakfast is quite 
ready, and I am sure you must be ready for //. By the 
time you have taken off your hats Dulcie will be home. 
Oh, here she is." 

A merry laugh, a dancing of little feet along the pas- 
sage, — Dulcie never walked, — the door slowly opened 
to admit, first a shoulder, then a foot, then the back 
part of a head, then the door was quickly shut, the feet 
danced back, the merry laugh broke out, bubbling over, 
irresistible and catching, — for Bors, Dodo, and Ben 
joined heartily in it, not in the least knowing what they 
were laughing at, — nor did Dulcie for the matter of that. 
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Softly and on tip-toe danced those fairy feet; Ben, 
who was used to her ways, hid behind the door, and 
opened it just as a little hand noiselessly grasped the 
handle. With one bound Dulcie was in his strong arms, 
hugging him round the neck, smothering him with kisses, 
and pealing forth peal upon peal of bewitching laughter. 

She was midway between five and six, tall for her age, 
thin and slender, with a face like a little white flower, 
and the fairest, softest, fluffiest of hair. Hair, in colour 
of the delicatest, palest golden, and so fluffy that when 
she shook her head, — and she had a trick of shaking her 
head, — each hair seemed to stand out distinct from the 
others. Her eyes were not very large, but most won- 
derfully bright, catching the light and flashing it back 
again like nothing but a pair of diamonds ; it was hard to 
tell their colour, for they never looked the same two 
minutes together. No name could have been found 
more fitting than Dulcie. Fair as a lily she was, and her 
merry laugh was sweeter than the music of tiny silver 
bells. She did not remember her mother, but " Father 
Ben," as she always called him, was father, mother, 
sister, brother, play-mate all in one. " Father Ben" was 
her own fancy, no one knew why she had taken to it, 
but the name had come so coaxingly from the rosy baby 
lips that they never checked it. It had grown with her 
growth, she could not have left it off now, and her 
father had become so accustomed to it that it did not 
sound strange to him. Even when Bors and Dodo 
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fell into the habit, and caught their words back, he only 
laughed and said they might call him what they liked. 
So, when by themselves, they often spoke of him as 
"Dulcie's Father Ben," sometimes as Father Ben. 

"Keep some kisses for your visitors," said her father, 
and Dulcie dropped lightly down upon the floor, and 
welcomed Bors and Dodo with glee. 

Then Ben reminded them that " breakfast was getting 
cold," and Dulcie carried them off at once to her room. 

Dodo's face was unusually grave, and she heaved a 
piteous sigh as she dabbled her hands in the cool water. 
Bors and Dodo had both of them firm, small, well-shaped 
hands, but they were burnt a deep brown, and each 
forefinger torn and rough with their constant work. 
Then, with all their care of broad-brimmed hats and 
sheltering trees, their faces, by the side of Dulcie's 
delicate' fairness, were the shade of a couple of light- 
coloured coffee-berries. Dodo's eyes sought her dress, 
— they had put on their best suits, but even these had 
been washed countless times, and mended in several 
places — while there stood Dulcie in her soft, white, 
clinging dress, fresh as a field daisy. Poor Dodo, she 
could not bear the comparison. She turned away her 
head, and a tear, — made up partly of envy, partly of 
sadness, — gathered in each eye, trembled upon the 
lashes for a moment, then fell into the basin. 

If these tears had been the forerunners of others, it 
would have been a bad beginning of a very happy day, 
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but just then Bors came up and plunged his hands into 
the water. The sight of the four brown paws swimming 
about- looked so comical that Bors and Dodo burst out 
laughing both at the same instant. Of course Dulcie's 
head pushed between them to see the fun, and her 
silvery peals of laughter soon joined in with theirs. 

"Nothing makes me brown," she said regretfully, 
caressing one soft white hand with the other. 

"Why you don't want to be brown, do you?" said 
Dodo amazedly; while Bors, with his ruling spirit, thought 
the affair settled when he said decidedly, 

"It is much better to be white, Dulcie, — you keep 
white." 

" No it isn't," said Dulcie rather indignantly. Then 
pensively, " Father Ben is brown, you know ; I'd like to 
be everything that Father Ben is." 

Their coffee was poured out and cooling when they 
went down stairs. The room in which they had break- 
fast was long, and low in the ceiling, and divided half- 
way by three steps which led up to a raised platform or 
dais. The walls and floor were of stained wood, and 
the breakfast-table was placed upon the raised por- 
tion, in front of an open window, looking out into a 
garden. 

It was small but lovely, a mass of blooming flowers 
and creepers ; in the midst splashed a fountain, at the 
end of it was a summer-house, and flying about in every 
direction, now balancing upon the flowers and shrubs, 
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now bathing and dressing themselves in the fountain, 
were birds as many and as bright in colour as the flowers 
themselves. They could not fly away, for a trellis work 
suspended upon tall poles, and fastened down at every 
side, prevented them. This was Dulcie's garden, and 
these were Dulcie's pets. 

She was a dreadful chatterbox her father told her, as 
at breakfast her tongue ran on. She had killed her 
doll, she told Dodo, to find out what she was made of, 
but she did not mind, for she liked something that could 
lout her, and Dolly always looked the same, never laughed 
when she praised her, never cried or was sorrowful when 
she scolded her. And the day after Dolly died some- 
thing came in her place, something that could , but 

here Dulcie covered up her face and cried out, 

"Father Ben, say something else, say something else ! 
There is my secret coming out ! Stop it, Father Ben. 
Say something else, or I shall tell them my secret 
Quick, quick." 

"Shall I say that we are going to the gardens after 
tea to hear the band play?" asked Ben. 

Dulcie uncovered her face. 

" You can tell them that" she said, and when Bors 
and Dodo were clapping their hands delightedly, she 
explained — 

"Father Ben has been getting on with his work that 
he may have time to take us. We are to have tea very 
early, and start directly after. And we may . Father 

F 
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Ben, oh, there's my secret coming out again — what shall 
I do to keep it in ?" 

" Don't talk so much/' said Ben, giving her another 
slice of bread and butter, and cracking the top of her 

egg. 
She shook her head at him, until her hair was like a 

clematis bush. 

" I haven't seen them for such a long time, and I 
have got such a lot to tell them." 

" And I dare say they have as much to tell you, if you 
give them the chance!" said her father. "You have 
done more than your share of talking, and not enough 
of eating." 

" Where did you go this morning ?" asked Bors. " For 
a walk?" 

" Just round the corner into the church," said Dulcie. 
" I always go into the church every morning." 

" For five minutes, not more," said Ben, smiling at her. 

" I get tired if I stay longer," she answered. " I only 
go to talk a little bit to God, you know. I tell Him all 
I have to tell Him, and then I come away. It doesn't 
take me long. I have to ask Him to take great care of 
Father Ben all day. And to-day I had to ask Him 
twice, because I told Him Father Ben was busy and 
could not come to ask for himself. And just as I 

was . Oh, say something, please, Father Ben. There's 

my secret again. I wish breakfast was over. My secret 
will come out, and I shall not be able to stop it !" 
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"I can't think what your secret has to do with 
church," said Ben. " You must have made a mistake, 
Dulcie." 

"No," she said saucily, shaking her head at him. 
"That is two secrets, one for you and another for Bors 
and Dodo." 

" Then we had better all of us talk so fast that you 
shall not be able to get in a word," said her father, " for 
if my lady finds it so difficult to keep one secret, what 
will it be with two?" Then he turned to Bors and 
Dodo, and asked them question after question, which 
they were ready enough to answer. 

" My lady" was a pet name Ben sometimes called his 
little daughter. 

So the chatterbox ate her breakfast, managing how- 
ever to put in her tiny oar now and again, though she 
steered clear of "the secret" You might as well try to 
tame a butterfly as to keep Dulcie quiet in her excitable 
moods. And she was so very excitable that Father Ben 
sighed often as he noticed her excessive purity of colour- 
ing. It always seemed as if Dulcie was like one of 
those delicate church spires the clouds were fond of 
forming, and that a rougher breath of air might shiver 
her into atoms. 

And if thoughts such as these pushed themselves in 
and disturbed the peaceful happiness of Father Ben's 
life, he was doubly careful that no shadow of them 
should fell upon Dulcie. Not even a passing trouble 
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bad vexed for a moment that fair little head, but if 
trouble came I think Dulcie would bear it as the flowers 
do. Have you never noticed when heavy footsteps pass 
across a field, and the gentle daisies are crushed to the 
earth, and you perhaps sorrowfully say they will never 
rise again? But it is not the case, for after a while 
those same daisies that were crushed and bruised right 
themselves upon their slender stalks, and smile up 
lovingly into the sky. So with Dulcie. Her flower- 
head might be bowed for a time, but it would hold itself 
up firm and erect as ever. It is the best way to take 
troubles, and worries, and vexations. Bend your head 
until they have swept over it, and then right yourself 
again — be brave, be cheerful. 

There was much to be done after breakfast, — the 
birds to be fed, Dulcie's treasures to be shown, and 
Bors and Dodo had to tell her of the great evefit in their 
lives since last they had met — the appearance of Sydney 
Reid upon the scene. Dulcie took a great interest in 
their account of him, called him "the big boy," and 
tried to make them promise to bring him when next 
they came to Florence. The table had been cleared 
away from the dais, and here, sitting like three little 
tailors upon the bare floor, the children settled them- 
selves for the remainder of the morning. Dulcie's 
hoardings were on every side of them — Chinese tops 
and puzzles, Japanese fans and boxes, a carved cart and 
horse from Switzerland, tin soldiers, bricks, a cup and 
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ball from Germany, battledore and shuttlecock, a doll's 
house, and a number of pretty little knick-knacks from 
Paris— all of them picked up by Father Ben in his 
travels, and a perfect mine of wealth to Bors and Dodo, 
whose only treasures were — a battered old paint-box 
with not more than half-a-dozen paints in it belonging 
to Bors, and a doll with one eye, half a nose, and a 
scanty allowance of clothes, belonging to Dodo. Both 
these were relics of the Aunts' young days, and had de- 
scended in this condition to their nephew and niece. 
Neither Bors nor Dodo had ever hinted to Dulcie the 
state of affairs at home; if they had, the generous little 
soul would have heaped every toy she possessed into a 
box, and have sent it off post haste to the Villa Selv6so. 
But the two pairs of eyes glistened and two pairs of 
hands trembled as they took up first one toy and then 
another, hardly knowing with which to play when the 
choice was so great 

Bors was so deep in a steam engine at last, and Dodo 
in the doll's house which moved on wheels, that they 
did not notice Dulcie dance away on tiptoe. About a 
quarter of an hour afterwards Father Ben's head ap- 
peared at the door, and Father Ben's voice invited them 
in a mysterious whisper to come up stairs. 

" It's .the secret !" said Bors to Dodo in an awe-struck 
voice. She nodded back to him, and they stole away 
on tiptoe after Father Ben. 

He knocked at the door of what Dulcie called her 
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"tumble room," a mere box where everything was in 
a litter, and which no one ever tried to straighten. 
Muffled peals of laughter came from inside this room. 
Father Ben took the answer for granted, and flung open 
the door. 

Bors and Dodo gave a scream of delight, for, sitting 
upon a chair in majestic beauty, which even his mas- 
querading dress could not hide, was a magnificent S. 
Bernard of the true breed. Large and well-built with 
powerful paws, tawny as a lion, with a darker mark down 
the centre of his back and beautiful dark, long, silky ears, 
a splendid feathery tail, and the extra claw in his foot, 
which all real S. Bernards have to help them to dig up 
the snow and find the people buried underneath it. 

"Keep quiet," said Dulcie, shaking her head, and 
holding up her forefinger to him, "be good. Don't 
move." 

For the great tail was wagging at the sight of the 
children and the great eyes turned beseechingly to 
Dulcie, asking permission to be allowed to get down and 
greet the new comers. For, at the home from whence 
he had so lately come all strangers were welcomed hos- 
pitably, generously, kindly, and it did not seem right to 
him that he should be sitting upon a chair when new 
faces came in sight. 

And his little mistress had crammed his huge paws 
into one of Father Ben's left-off coats, and had placed a 
hat, rakishly, upon one side of his dear yellow head. In 
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his mouth he held the handles of two straw baskets, and 
Dulcie was trying to make him keep a pipe there at the 
same time. It was difficult, but he did his best to please 
her. 

" You dear old thing," said Dulcie, patting his fore- 
head. 

" Now let Bors and Dodo take their baskets, and then 
you shall get down." 

The two children then noticed that each basket was 
labelled with a name, Bors upon one, Dodo upon the 
other. Doggie was only too glad to give them up, the 
brother and sister sat upon the floor to open them, while 
Dulcie whisked off the hat and coat and bestowed a re- 
warding hug upon her patient pet 

A box of bon-bons and a knife — not new, perhaps it 
had belonged to Father Ben when he was a boy — but of 
the best Sheffield make, and over which Bors's eyes 
glistened, and his fingers were in danger of being cut, so 
often was it opened and re-opened. In Dodo's basket 
was a box of bon-bons and a small desk fitted up with 
everything that she could possibly want. It was hard 
to say which present gave the greatest delight 

Kisses and thanks were given, and then the beautiful 
dog came in for his share of the attention and caresses. 
He stretched himself out by the side of his little mistress, 
while, with her arms round his neck, she told his story. 

How, a year ago, Father Ben went up to the monas- 
tery of S. Bernard to do some work for the church, and 
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he never took any money for work he did for the church. 
And how Dulcie went with him, she always went every- 
where with Father Ben, and when they were coming 
away the monks said that some day or another they 
would have something to send her. But this happened 
a year ago, and she thought they had forgotten, when 
one day a gentleman called and brought this beautiful 
dog. Round his neck was tied a parchment label. 

" Fetch it please, Father Ben," she cried, somewhat 
imperiously. 

" My lady must be obeyed," he said, smiling. And 
produced the labeL 



To dear little Dulcie, 

From the Monks 

of S. Bernard. 



"And I've called him Bernard, because the monks of 
S. Bernard gave him to me," she said, in conclusion. 

" You have not told us what your secret has to do with 
church," said her father. 

" He went to church this morning. But you must not 
scold him, for I scolded him well, and he never means 
to do it again," and Dulcie shook her head. 

" To church ! Oh, Dulcie. I thought he was safely 
shut up when you were at church," and Father Ben 
looked serious. 
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"So he was, Father Ben ! But I let him out, and 
told him he must stop quietly at home, because I was 
going to church. I thought the monks would have 
brought him up to know that doggies are not allowed at 
church. And after all he pushed the church door open, 
and came right up to me. And oh ! Father Ben, I 
nearly rolled over upon the floor when I felt his cold 
nose." 

Ben could not help laughing any more than Bors and 
Dodo. 

" We must teach him to wait outside/' he said, when 
he had recovered his gravity; "then he can go. And 
now, little people, it is time for dinner.' 1 




CHAPTER VI. 



BORS CHANGES HIS MIND. 



A FTER dinner, when the two little girls were sent up 
stairs to lie down and rest until the early tea, then 
came the hour in the day that Bors liked best of all 

The sign-board outside, over the door of Father Ben's 
house, said that "Benedict Cramer" was "a working 
jeweller," but it did not say how famous he was in his 
trade, and how well-known amongst those of his own 
craft as being the best setter of stones of his day. This 
was why he so often went away for several months at a 
time to most of the principal cities of Europe in turn. 
He frequently was sent for from Paris, Vienna, and 
Brussels to re-set jewels which were too costly and too 
precious to be entrusted to him in any other way. They 
could not be carried to him even by a faithful messenger, 
and he had to go to them. Dulcie always accompanied 
him upon these expeditions. " My lady" rather enjoyed 
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her outings than otherwise, and I think I may fairly 
venture to say that she had travelled more and seen 
more places than any other young lady of her age of 
whom I have ever heard. 

So after dinner Ben settled down to his work with 
Bors by his side watching. He wondered over and over 
again how those big fingers of Father Ben's could deal 
so gently with such tiny stones, could twist and turn 
the slimmest fragment of gold wire to any shape at will. 
To-day he was replacing some missing stones in a locket 
—a sapphire heart, encircled with several rows of 
diamonds, and what stone could be more appropriate 
out of which to fashion a heart ? Deep, and clear, and 
true, and changeless as the God Who made it. From 
out of its brilliant, quivering, flashing setting it shone 
steadfast, faithful, pure — just what a heart should be. 

In silence for some minutes Father Ben's work pro- 
ceeded, Bors's eyes following every movement of those 
strong fingers which held the sparkling stones. The 
fascination of it was so great, that Bors would have been 
content to let the whole afternoon slip away thus, when 
it occurred to him that he and Dodo had made up their 
minds to ask Father Ben a question which had been 
worrying them for some time. They were accustomed 
to go to him for a solution of any of their difficulties, 
and even an extra hard piece of lesson was saved for 
him. He had begun to teach Bors Latin, and set him 
exercises to write and portions to learn until he next 
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came into Florence, when these exercises were corrected 
and the portions repeated But to-day, it was agreed 
upon all sides, was to be wholly one of pleasure, and 
that was why Father Ben was hastening to finish his 
heart, that he might take them to the gardens to hear the 
band play. 

Bors squared his elbows and nursed his chin in the 
palms of his two hands. Then he said, 

" Father Ben, I want to ask you a question." 

" Ask away," said Ben. " I can talk and work toge- 
ther generally, but if I come to any ticklish bit and don't 
answer you just at once, you'll understand ?" 

" Yes," said Bors, " and I" won't talk until the ' ticklish 
bitf is over. You are getting on all right now, Father 
Ben?" 

" In smooth water for the present. So now is your 
time for asking." 

" When father and mother died, we went in to kiss 
them and say good-bye. Father said, ' Be a brave boy,' 
and mother said, ' Be good children/ Now Dodo and 
me often talk about it, and we can't make out what it is 
to be good. Does it mean the same as being brave f" 

"No," said .Ben, "they are not the same. You can 
be brave without being good, but I do not think you can 
be good without being brave. Good people are always 
brave, at least I have always found them so. Bravery is 
only another name for fearlessness. Vigorous health and 
a stout heart might make a man naturally brave. But if 
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you are good of what can you be afraid? A child who 
has hold of his father's hand does not fear though the 
night may be dark and he cannot tell where his father 
is leading him." And the great King has hold of our 
hands and is leading us Himself every step of the way. 
Of whom or of what shall we be afraid if God is 
with us r 

It was talking over Bors's head, and he did not quite 
understand. He waited a minute, then asked humbly, 

" And what does it mean to be gpodf 

" If s easy enough," said Ben, " as I've been taught it. 
It's no use muddling people's brains and telling them 
they are not to do this thing or that thing, and they may 
do this thing or that thing. Yfears and years ago, long 
before you were born" — the sad look deepened in eyes, 
and mouth, and voice — " I heard something in a church 
that has lasted me all my life, and I will tell it to you 
and perhaps it will last all your life also." 

" Yes," said Bors, breathlessly. 

" Well, then. To be good means only to be like the 
good God. Set every thought aside and put this first 
before all others. To be good is to be like the good God. 
To act as God would act, to speak as God would speak, 
to think as God would think. To say to yourself the 
very first thing in the morning, ' To-day I am going to 
try to be as much like God as I can possibly be. And 
ask Him to help you." 

" But God lives in heaven," said Bors. 
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" Yes, now He does. But for thirty-three years He lived 
in this world, and did just the very things we do, except 
that He never did anything wrong. Now think of God 
as being a Boy about your own ages. When He was a 
Boy He learnt lessons and played about with other boys. 
When He grew older He worked at a trade, was obedient 
to His parents, and all the years of His life ate, and 
drank, and slept, and talked, and walked about among 
people as we do. Surely you know that, Bors ?" 

" Yes," said Bors, nodding. " But please go on. Tell 
me what you think God would have done if He had been 
like Dodo and me ?" 

" That is right," said Ben, approvingly. " You've got 
the idea. What you have to do in any doubt is to say 
to yourself, 'What would God do if He was Dodo or 
me Y The answer is easy enough now. He would learn 
His lessons— obey His aunts — play His games, and keep 
His temper if He did not always win." 

Bors's face grew scarlet, every hair on his head seemed 
to be standing on end, his eyes dilated, and he spoke 
ashamedly. 

" I'll try and not mind when Dodo beats me. I — I 
do get cross sometimes when she does. I don't like 
being beaten by a girl, you know." 

"But I suppose girls may like to win as well as 
boys," said Ben, smiling. " I am sure God would think 



so." 



" You are sure He would ?" inquired Bors, anxiously. 
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" Quite sure." 

" Then I won't mind," said Bors manfully. " Now, 
Father Ben, what else would God do ?" 

The ticklish bit had come, the settling of one of the 
smallest diamonds into the little gold house which was 
in future to be its home, and the answer had to wait 
some minutes. But Bors was not restless. He nursed 
his right leg, a habit he had when he was thinking, and 
watched those big fingers and that tiny stone. 

" God never was in a hurry," said Ben at last. " If 
things He wanted did not come quite so soon as they 
might have done, He did not try to make them come 
sooner by going after them. He waited" 

If Bors could have seen through that thick moustache 
he would have seen the faintest of smiles lurking round 
the corner of Ben's mouth. There was some difficulty 
in his work just then, and he bent over it When he 
looked up again the silence had not been broken, and he 
only saw, not the square, earnest, sensible face and the 
beautiful brown eyes, but the back of a bristly head and 
the tip of a rosy ear. 

"Father Ben," said a muffled awe-struck voice, " how 
can you tell what boys and girls talk about when they 
are ever so far away ?" 

Ben was startled. 

" Why of course I can't," he said. " How could you 
imagine such a thing, Bors? You are talking non- 
sense." 
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" No I am not," said Bors, raising a poppy-coloured 
face. " But didn't you know that we — that's Dodo and 
me — are going to England, not to-morrow but the day 
after." 

"I certainly did not know it," said Ben. "Why 
should I ? You never told me. And who is going to 
take you ? Are your Aunts going ?" 

" No," said Bors, calmly. " We were going by our- 
selves — Dodo and me. But we can't go now, if that is 
what being good means." 

" I should think not. And the absurdity of the idea. 
Starting off for England without knowing the way, with- 
out money — " 

"No, Father Ben," corrected Bors. "Not without 
money. We've got two whole ten-shilling bits." 

Ben laughed at the emphasis upon the whole, as if 
they could possibly be in halves. 

"Those two ten-shilling bits would be gone almost 
before you could say * Jack Robinson,' " said Ben. " And 
what then ?" 

" We thought they would last some time," said Bors. 
"And then we meant to tell the railway people we 
were going to Uncle Jack, and that he would pay 
for us." 

Ben could not help laughing heartily. 

" And instead of getting to Uncle Jack, you would 
have been like the babes in the wood, only worse off 
than they were perhaps. Bors" — and Ben grew quite 
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grave — " I am very glad we had this talk together. You 
did not know what you were thinking of when you made 
up your mind to start for England. It was silly as well 
as wrong." 

This was so kindly said that Bors could not mind, 
even though "babes in the wood" and "silly" hurt his 
dignity a little. You see Ben wanted to prevent any- 
thing of the sort ever happening again. 

"How did you guess ?" he asked, after a minute's 
silence. 

" I did not guess much," said Ben. " I only knew 
that ever since you told me about your Uncle's first 
letter, inviting you all to go and live with him, there has 
been a difference in you." 

"Just what Carlina says," said Bors, excitedly. "When 
I asked her the other night how you get to England, she 
said, 'You are not like the same children/" 

"Just so," answered Ben. "You are restless and im- 
patient. And all the fretting in the world never alters 
things." 

" Was God ever restless ? Did He ever fret?" asked 
Bors. 

"Never," said Ben with such energy that Bors was 
startled. " He always waited." 

" He always waited," echoed Bors, dreamily. 

"And patiently. There are two kinds of waiting. 
You can wait because you are obliged to do it, and you 
can wait patiently." 

G 
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" Patiently," echoed Bors, in the same dreamy voice. 

Another "ticklish bit," and another long silence, then 
Bors said in a brisk, clearing up tone, 

" Then Dodo and me are to be like God, and wait 
patiently. I shall have to tell her." 

" Yes," said Ben. 

" That's all right," and Bors with a look of relief loosed 
hold of his right leg, which he had been nursing perse- 
veringly for so long. 

A few more minutes, and Ben said brightly, 

" There, our talk is finished, my work is finished, and 
I am sure it must be tea-time." 

" Let me look at it, please," said Bors. 

The shining jewel with its rainbow setting was placed 
upon the small brown palm. 

" It is the beautifullest thing I ever saw in my life," he 
said admiringly. " Does it cost a lot of money ?" 

" Yes, a good deal," said Ben. " The sapphire is such 
a large one. I could not value it. Why do you want 
to know?" 

" Because when I grow up I should like to buy one 
just like it for Dodo." 

" There will be time enough to think about that," said 
Ben, laughing. " Ah, here are our ladies to tell us that 
tea is ready." 

After the gardens came supper. It was after half-past 
eight o'clock when Bors and Dodo turned their mules' 
heads homewards, and kissed their hands for a last fare- 
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well to Ben and Dulcie. She was in his arms, nestled 
there bird-Jike fashion, shaking her head until her fluffy 
hair encircled it as a golden glory, not yellow bright, but 
that pale golden light which is often seen in the old pic- 
tures of the Saints. So the three travellers proceeded 
on their homeward way, speeded by those they left be- 
hind, their pretty baskets slung to their saddles, the bells 
of the mules making sweet music as they trotted along. 
Carlo had spent just as happy a day as the brother and 
sister; he had had plenty to eat, and was loud in his 
praises of the "good Signor," and he sang them for so 
long, that Bors was tempted to impatience ; he had so 
much to tell Dodo, then remembered in time, and waited. 

Carlo was silenced by the fact of there being no more 
to be said upon the subject. Then Bors turned to Dodo, 
and began his say. 

" Being good, Dodo," he said, " means being like God, 
and if you want to be like God, you must do what He 
did. Ben said that God never was in a hurry, and 
always waited. So you and I must wait to go to England 
until the Aunts go, and must not start by ourselves the 
day after to-morrow." 

Dodo was not sorry. She would have been glad to see 
Uncle Jack, to fill up one of the vacant chairs, to have 
lessons at home, or go to school, but she had been dread- 
ing the starting for England on their own account with 
such a vague notion of the road they had to travel, and 
such a limited allowance in their pockets of a ten-shilling 
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bit apiece. She had no idea, any more than Bors, how 
far ten shillings would go, but she had less faith in its 
power of lasting than he had. 

" We mustn't grumble, we must wait patiently" said 
Bors impressively, feeling that Dodo was taking the mat- 
ter more quietly than she ought. " So mind you don't 
fret : and if you begin to talk and vex about it, I will 
stop you. And now I'll tell you all I can remember that 
Father Ben told me." 

A tiny silver ribbon hung over the mountain-tops as 
the three travellers turned their mules up the steep path 
that led to the Villa Selvdso. It was past ten o'clock, 
the glow-worms had hung out their golden lamps, the 
fireflies danced a joyous dance; from the valley below 
came up the shouts of the little Italian children, still 
playing their merry antics, but above these sounds Bors 
and Dodo listened for one that always greeted them, the 
swishing of the Aunts' dresses as they swept along the 
terrace with slow, even steps. There was something dif- 
ferent in the well-knowrf sound to-night : the children 
noticed it, but could not make it out. Just as they 
were jumping off their mules, Aunt Fluff came to meet 
them alone — alone, and with flushed cheeks, wet eyes, 
and an unsteady voice. The news she told the children 
quite took their breath away. At noonday there had 
been a telegram from England saying that Uncle Jack 
was very ill indeed, and asking one of his sisters to go 
and nurse him. They had packed up a few things in a 
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hurry, and Aunt Hessie had started at once. Aunt Fluff 
kissed them more affectionately than usual as she sent 
them to bed, telling them she was sure they were tired, 
and that they were to rest as long as they liked in the 
morning. Bors and Dodo noticed this particularly, for 
Aunt Fluff had never remembered to say it before. But 
she forgot nothing to-night, not even that Sydney Reid 
had called there quite early that morning, and invited 
them both to spend the day at Villa Fornerari to-morrow. 
They were to go all the same, Aunt Fluff said. This, and 
her voice was quaking, was not to make any difference. 



CHAPTER VII. 

"that very old pair of boots." 

"D ORS and Dodo crept up stairs feeling that they must 
be quiet to-night of all nights in the year, and 
wondering softly between themselves if the Aunts had 
cried very much, and thinking how sad it was for poor 
Uncle Jack. They had only seen him once, soon after 
they came to Villa Selvdso, but they remembered him 
as being nice and kind and bright, and it was sad to 
fancy him ill and in bed, — "too ill perhaps even to 
speak to Aunt Hessie when she gets there," said Bors, 
shaking his head. 

In their bedroom was Carlina, waiting to pour every- 
thing into their ears. From her they learnt that the 
Aunts had both cried plentifully, and that Aunt Fluffs 
tears kept dropping into the portmanteau while she was 
helping to pack, " spoiling her clothes," and that Aunt 
Hessie's last words to Aunt Fluff were, 
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"The children will be a comfort to you." 
Bors and Dodo held their heads an inch higher after 
that 

Carlina was sorry for her mistresses' trouble, but there 
was no doubt but that she liked the excitement it 
brought Years had passed by so smoothly and un- 
eventfully in that quiet household that she never had 
any gossip to carry down to the valley which was her 
native home. And now this really was something she 
could tell the neighbours, and she herself would be of 
greater importance because of the news she bore. She 
gave the whole account from first to last, not omitting 
a single detail, in such a graphic manner, speaking partly 
in Italian, partly in English, that the children listened 
much as if it were a tale and not an event that had just 
happened in their own family circle, and affecting them- 
selves very nearly. 

Carlina stood with her back against the door, a hand 
on each hip, and when she had at last talked herself 
breathless, and said everything there was to be said 
upon the subject, she wished them a "good night and 
pleasant dreams," and went out of the room, or rather 
rooms, for the children had two pretty little rooms, open- 
ing one into the other. 
In a minute she was back again. 
"Ah," she said, nodding and smiling, "and to think 
that I was so nearly forgetting what a charming surprise 
I have for you. It is true that that sad trouble of the 
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dear ladies has put every other thought out of my head. 
But wait a moment, and you shall see/ 1 

She returned beaming, carrying in each hand a little 
white angel, with outspread wings and folded palms, 
made of plaster of Paris, such as may be seen hawked 
about in the streets in any large town in England. 

" There," she said triumphantly, " my heart has ached 
for you many a day, you poor children, with no angel 
over your head. Down in the valley there is never a 
bambino but has an angel to watch it while it sleeps. 
Now these will hang over each of your beds. And shall 
I tell you how I got them? Why, easily enough. I 
was walking in the garden to ease my mind of this great 
trouble, when I heard a voice. Ah I but it startled me. 
I looked round, and there, sitting upon the wall by the 
grove you love to repose in, was a man I have known 
ever since I was, ah, no higher than that table. His 
name it is Signor Vestiti. And he had a whole basket 
full of images, S. Francis, S. Joseph, and oh ! more than 
I could tell the names. And then of course, as I had 
known him ever since I was no higher than that table, 
I had a talk with him, and I told him of our trouble. 
And he listened with such patience, and then just as he 
was going away he said, didn't I want any of his goods 
to-day ? And I said I had no money — none — for all my 
wages go almost as soon as they are in my hand. Then 
he showed me a bag, and he said that he would take old 
clothes, very old clothes, which were of no use to any 
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one, in exchange. And he took in his hand these two 
dear angels, and he said, ' Of course the little lady and 
little gentleman had some like these.' And when I 
shook my head, he held up his hands in such surprise. 
Well, I went away, and left him sitting upon the wall, 
while I looked in that cupboard where there are so many 
old things, and I thought perhaps I might find some- 
thing that he would take in exchange for these nice new 
angels. And then I saw an old, old dress of Miss 
Dodo's— " 

" It was too old to mend again," said Dodo, " and I 
stuffed it in there because I did not know where to put 
it I like my Angel better," and she looked to see if 
there was a nail over her bed where she could hang 
it There was one. Carlina had not forgotten the 
nails. 
"And that pair of very old boots." 

«0h oh oh o— h oh !" 

The yell, I can't call it anything else, that broke from 
the two children, made Carlina give a startled backwards 
leap almost into the passage. It rang out through the 
open window, and was borne some way upon the night 
air — a cry of mingled pain and anger. The birds heard 
it, wondered if it was morning, opened one eye, and 
satisfied upon that point, tucked their heads underneath 
their wings again. But Aunt Fluff, sitting in her bed- 
room at the other end of the Villa thinking of Uncle 
Jack and Aunt Hessie, did not hear it. 
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Bors's first impulse was to fly at Carlina, and pom- 
mel her well. It was such a dreadful loss. How those 
children had treasured their golden bits, none but them- 
selves knew. Remember that they were not like chil- 
dren to whom money came, even in small quantities, 
often. Those two ten-shilling bits had been sent as a 
Christmas present from Uncle Jack, the only money they 
had ever had since they came to Villa Selv6so. And 
they had hoarded up those golden pieces, not in a miserly 
fashion, but because they had so many wants, and they 
could not make up their minds which want was the most 
wanted. And now that cherished bit of gold was lost 
for ever ! Rammed down at the bottom of a sack, piled 
high with lots of old clothes, Bors saw his bright new 
piece of gold. And who could tell where that sack was 
now, or into whose hands " that very old pair of boots" 
would fall. They were a well-worn pair of boots, had 
been soled and re-soled so often that there was none of 
the original leather left, and yet one of them, if anybody 
only knew it, was worth its weight in silver. 

It was a good-sized burden for our poor young man's 
back to bear, just after they had come home brimful of 
the pleasure of a happy day. Uncle Jack's illness slipped 
out of his mind for the time. He was not unfeeling, but 
Uncle Jack had been seen so long ago, and it was only 
yesterday that that golden bit had been unwrapped, gazed 
upon, and then carefully re-wrapped and tucked safely 
into the toe of one of those " very old boots." It was 
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after they had been talking of going to England, and he 
had balanced the money in his hand, trying to guess 
how far on their road it would take them. We think so 
much less of sad things which happen at a distance, 
than of things, perhaps not half so sad, which happen 
near at hand. 

Bors restrained his first impulse, but not his second. 
He flung himself down upon the floor, rolled over and 
over, and kicked. 

When Carlina had gathered from the tearful Dodo the 
mischief she had wrought, she did the best thing possible 
under the circumstances, and slipped out of the room. 
She was really sorry, but tried to satisfy herself that it 
was not her fault. They should find safer hiding-places. 
Who would think of money being put away in the toe of 
an old boot ? And so on. 

Dodo, left alone with Bors, did her very best, poor 
little maiden, to be a comforter — promised that half her 
ten-shilling bit should be given to him, and when he 
shook his head vehemently, said she did not want any 
of it, he should have it all, and then it would be just the 
same as if he had never — lost — his. More shakings of 
the head, and some almost incoherent mutterings, much 
interspersed with sobs, which Dodo made out to mean 
that he would never, never touch a farthing of the money 
that was hers by right. Dodo's sad heart failed her. 
Poor, poor Bors ! wduld he make himself ill, ill as Uncle 
Jack, with crying so much. But Love, who is the 
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sweetest singer in the whole wide world, and who never 
sang a wrong note in his life, touched the right chord at 
last. 

" Bors," said Dodo, softly, uncertainly, diffidently, "do 
you think God would be so . . . vexed ? Would He 
mind so very much ?" 

In a second the conversation with Ben that very after- 
noon was brought back to Bors's memory by Dodo's 
words. Until then he had forgotten everything but the 
loss of that golden bit of money. He sat up now, and 
hugged his knees, alert and tearless. 

" It isn't being good. Not being like God at all. I 
am glad you remembered me, Dodo." 

" What do you think God would do ?" asked Dodo, 
anxious to keep his thoughts turned in that direction. 

" Shall we look in the Bible ?" said Bors. " It tells us 
all about what God did there, you know. Only it 
doesn't say much about what He did when He was a 
Boy." 

Morning and evening the children always read a chapter 
of the Bible, kneeling side by side, — no one had told 
them to kneel, but they never read the Bible in any 
other way. One time the brother read it aloud, another 
time the sister ; the two brown heads close together, a 
small brown finger travelling slowly down the page to 
mark the place. And it was always the Gospels they 
read, — they were quite satisfied with them, and did not 
attempt any other part of the Book. They took such 
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interest in the GoD-Man, Who was always " doing good," 
and always so loving and so forgiving ; He was a real, 
true Person to them, young as they were, and it was 
this, I think, which made them both able to grasp in a 
minute, not as if it was a new idea, the way of being 
good; to be like God, to do what God did, or would 
do. Until to-day God had been Someone real and true 
to them, — to-day He was more. Someone to copy, 
Someone Whose habits and ways were to be studied, 
not because they were so beautiful in themselves, but 
because they, Bors and Dodo, were meant to imitate 
them, were meant to do just as He did. 

A few pages were turned to-night, and then Bors's 
finger stopped, — "Therefore take no thought, saying, 
What shall we eat ? or, What shall we drink ? or, Where- 
withal shall we be clothed ?" He read on to the end of 
the chapter, and then said triumphantly, 

" There, Dodo, that's it ! That's God speaking. He 
says we are not to bother about our clothes, and eating 
and drinking. We've got plenty to eat and drink, but 
we do want some clothes. I'm growing out of all my 
knickerbockers, and my stockings have such dreadful 
big holes in them. With that ten-shilling bit I meant 
to buy some new knickerbockers and stockings. But 
God says He'll see about our clothes, so it doesn't 
matter in the least. When He was a boy and lived in 
the world, if He hadn't any money and wanted new 
clothes, He went without until new ones came, and 
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didn't mind. I've got to go without until new ones 
come, and / don't mind." 

" But you see," continued Bors, " that's only meant for 
me, because you've got your ten-shilling bit, and can buy 
some clothes. Let us make haste, Dodo, or Carlina 
will be here, before we are ready, to take away the 
light." 

By the time they were in bed Dodo was quite sorry 
that her ten-shilling bit was safe in its box. It was so 
hard to have no part in what made her brother so 
supremely happy. He was in the wildest spirits, tum- 
bled head over heels, pelted Dodo with pillows, and 
only sobered down when she gravely reminded him of 
poor Uncle Jack ill, and Aunt Fluff left all alone. 

Carlina was a great coward. Perhaps her conscience 
was pricking her, telling her that she ought not to ex- 
change old things which were not her own for new 
images, without the consent of the owners of the old 
things. At any rate she was afraid to fetch away the 
light until she thought she had given the children time 
to fall asleep. 

She stole into the rooms tip-toeing from one bed to 
the other. One light did for both of them, as the door 
dividing the two rooms was always flung wide open, and 
Bors was mid-way between the two all the undressing 
time. By the side of Bors's bed Carlina stood the 
longest, and hardly dared to draw a breath for fear she 
might wake him. She examined him closely, and was 
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relieved to find no trace of tears upon the peaceful face, 
no sign of anger in the wide-open sunburnt hand lying 
quietly stretched upon the pillow. 

She gave a hasty, scared glance upwards. Yes, there 
hung the meek angel with the outstretched wings and 
folded hands. It seemed to her almost as if it was look- 
ing at her reproachfully, — so snatching up the candle in a 
hurry, she left the rooms quicker than she went in. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

"love will find out the way." 

"C*ARLY the next morning the two children held a 
serious meeting in the Grove. Bors was in one of 
his favourite " thinking" attitudes — lying prone upon the 
ground resting his chin in the palms of his hands, flou- 
rishing his heels in the air. Dodo sat soberly upon the 
stump of a tree. 

The subject they were discussing gravely and seriously 
was this. 

Aunt Fluff had been up so early this morning, much 
earlier than she had ever got up since Bors and Dodo 
had come to Villa Selvdso. From their windows they 
had watched her, as they were dressing — saw her pace 
up and down, down and up her favourite terrace-walk, 
with a much quicker step than usual, and once or twice 
they were sure they saw her — crying. 

It was a great treat to the children to have the pros- 
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pect before them of spending the day with Sydney. The 
"big boy," as Dulcie called him, was a great interest to 
them. He opened the doors into quite a new world, 
and they were longing to see " the Governor," Bella and 
Willie, of whom he had spoken. Still, great as the treat 
was, and they might never have the chance again, they 
knew they ought to give it up, and stay at home and 
take care of Aunt Fluff. This was what Aunt Hessie 
meant when she said, " The children will be a comfort 
to you." 

The difficulty lay in — the note. They must write to 
Sydney explaining matters, and as their worries and per- 
plexities were always settled in the Grove, they went 
there at once this morning to consider how and by 
whom the note was to be written, and what was to be 
said in it. 

When the breakfast bell rang it had been decided 
that, as the writing-desk belonged to Dodo, she was to 
write the letter, and Bors was to tell her what to say. 

Aunt Fluff said nothing, and ate hardly any breakfast. 
The children got over theirs as quickly as they could 
that they might write the letter, send it off, and hasten 
back to comfort her. 

The writing-desk was carried to the Grove. Dodo 

forced herself into a cramped position, her desk resting 

on her knees, great care being required to keep the ink 

'from tilting over. Her pen was in her hand, a fair sheet 

of paper, lines underneath it, before her. Bors, who 

H 
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was able to take life more easily, lay in his favourite 
attitude. Then Dodo said, all preparations made, 

" Shall I begin, ' My dear Mr. Sydney ? " 

"No," answered Bors, "why should you? he's my 
Mr. Sydney as well as yours, and the letter is to be mine 
as well as yours. You had better begin, ' Our dear Mr. 
Sydney.' * 

Some little interval elapsed before Dodo asked, 

"What next?" 

" It takes you a long time," said Bors. " Let me see 
— I think we had better say — " 

The note when finished ran thus — Bors and Dodo 
each signing their name at the end. 

"Our dear Mr. Sydney, — 

" We are so sorry we can't go to spend the 
day with you to-day, but Aunt Fluff is very unhappy, 
and we have got to stay at home to comfort her. 

"We are, our dear Mr. Sydney, 

" Bors. 
" Dodo." 

" It's being like God to stop at home," said Bors, for 
tears were in Dodo's eyes as she packed up the little 
note. " He takes care of everything, even of the spar- 
rows, and we must take care of Aunt Fluff. She doesn't 
want to be fed, but she wants cheering up." 

" Is it good to cheer up Aunt Fluff when Uncle Jack 
is so ill ?" said Dodo, hesitatingly. 
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"Well, he isn't dead, you know," answered Bors, whose 
disposition was certainly, a more hopeful one than that 
of Dodo. " And he needn't be sure to die, for perhaps 
hell get quite well. Perhaps he is better now. God 
only cried twice all the time He lived in the world ; at 
least, it only says He cried twice — that was once when 
his great friend died, and He didn't cry for long, for He 
soon made Lazarus alive again." 

" What a pity it is," said Dodo, regretfully, " that we 
can't make Uncle Jack alive again." 

" But he isn't dead" said Bors briskly, " and until he 
is dead he doesn't want making alive. We couldn't make 
him alive, and we can take care of Aunt Fluff and cheer 
her up. Come along." 

Aimt Fluff was sitting in an arm-chair by the window, 
and as the children entered the room they saw her wipe 
away some tears with her pocket-handkerchief. They 
had had no experience of " comforting people," but they 
could not have found a better way if they had been old 
people, and had spent a whole long life in learning how 
to comfort those in trouble. They fetched their lesson- 
books, and asked her to help them. She was turning 
them over rather listlessly, when she came upon a Latin 
exercise. She was amazed to find it, and asked Bors 
how he could manage Latin by himself, and he said 
that Father Ben helped him, and explained how it was. 
Aunt Fluff wakened up, she and Aunt Hessie had never 
troubled themselves about the friends the children had 
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made in Florence. They were respectable, nice people, 
and that was enough for them. But now she asked 
question upon question, and seemed quite interested in 
Father Ben and Dulcie. Books and slates were dropped 
upon the floor and lay there unheeded, while Bors and 
Dodo talked one against the other, so delighted to find 
a listener to whom they could talk about Father Ben 
and Dulcie. 

They ran off and fetched their pretty baskets, and told 
how the magnificent Bernard had held them so patiently 
in his large mouth, and how Dulcie had dressed him up 
such a guy, and so on. Aunt Fluff leaned back in the 
easy chair and fingered the presents, an amused smile 
upon her mouth, and just at that moment the door 
opened, and Mrs. Deering and Mr. Reid were an- 
nounced. 

Bella and Sydney looked somewhat surprised at the 
"very unhappy Aunt Fluff. " She certainly did not 
seem so woe-begone as they expected from the queer 
little note. They had gathered from it that something 
was the matter, and had started at once for Villa Selv6so 
to see if they could be of any use. 

After the first greetings were over the children carried 
off Sydney to their Grove, leaving Bella to talk to Aunt 
Fluff. They had so much to tell about the Aunts, 
Uncle Jack, Father Ben, and Dulcie, that it was only 
as he was going away that Sydney recollected a packet 
of needles of all sizes which he had brought in his 
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pocket So many exciting events had happened since 
they had had their talk with him that morning, that they 
had almost forgotten such things as needles existed at 
all. So the present which had been at one time longed 
for and looked forward to now fell somewhat fiat But 
of course Sydney did not guess that, when he carefully 
chose the different-sized needles from Bella's work-box 
and made them into one large packet. 

That day a telegram came from England to say that 
Uncle Jack was a shade better, but not yet out of 
danger, and could Aunt Fluff come and help Aunt 
Hessie in the nursing? Aunt Fluff was torn into two 
pieces. She could not take the children, for the house 
must be kept quiet for the sick man, and she did not 
care to leave them behind with only an Italian servant 
in the Villa. In this difficulty Bella stepped forward 

She only guessed the difficulty, for Aunt Fluff had not 
liked to mention it, but she asked if Bors and Dodo 
might stay with them for as long a time as Aunt Fluff 
liked. It would be very nice to have them, she said, 
for Sydney had taken a great fancy to them, and they 
would be quite companions for him. Her husband 
claimed her time and attention so much that she was 
afraid it was often very dull for Sydney. She made a 
favour of the request, and Aunt Fluff, who knew from 
experience the children were not much trouble, accepted 
the offer as frankly as it was made. 
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In a couple of days things had " turned themselves/' 
as Bors expressed it, " topsy-turvy." Aunt Fluff* was on 
her road to England, Bors and Dodo had taken up their 
abode with Mr. and Mrs. Deering, Sydney and "the 
Governor." Carlina was sent to her home in the valley 
with orders to go up every day to Villa Selv<5so, and air it 
by opening the doors and windows, for Aunt Fluff thought 
it very possible that when Uncle Jack was well enough 
to travel, they would bring him there for change of air 
and scene. But for the present the Villa was shut up, 
silent and deserted, and the little brown faces of the 
Italian boys bobbed over the wall and looked in vain, 
then rolled down the hill more slowly and thoughtfully, 
and screamed rather less than usual, because they missed 
the sympathy of Bors and Dodo in the Grove. 

The children had been only a few days at Villa For- 
nerari before there came another "upset" in the shape of 
a letter from Father Ben. Only a few hurried lines to 
say that he had been sent for from Paris to undertake 
an important work, the resetting of some valuable family 
diamonds, and they were upon the eve of starting ; before 
Bors and Dodo got the letter they would be upon their 
way. Dulcie sent much love and a thousand kisses, and 
Father Ben was to be sure to say that Bernard was going 
with them, and said he thought he should like Paris very 
much indeed, and directly they came back to Florence, 
Bors and Dodo were to be sure to come at once, and 
spend three or four days with them. Father Ben said 
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so, to make up for the long time they would be away, 
and would not be able to see them. Father Ben added 
in a postscript that it might be four months, or it might 
be five, before they settled down in Florence again, for 
he thought he should have other commissions when once 
he was in Paris. 

The children were very vexed to hear this piece of 
news/ Apart from their love for Father Ben and Dulcie, 
they had excited Sydney's curiosity so much, that a day 
had been fixed upon when he was to ride with them to 
Florence, and they would have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing the " big boy" to Dulcie. And five months was 
such a long while ; where would Bors and Dodo them- 
selves be by that time ? Then there is such a blank in 
our world when people we love go out of it, even though 
we know that some day we shall see them again. This 
was the feeling with Bors and Dodo when they read the 
short letter, and sighed to think that Father Ben and 
Dulcie were now far, far away, and each minute that 
passed was taking them still further, and that before they 
had time to let them know what changes had happened 
to them. Father Ben gave no address, so they could 
not answer his letter. 

In the midst of new friends their old ones were never 
forgotten, Ben and Dulcie being constant themes of con- 
versation. And day by day was piled up in their hearts 
some new idea of what " being good" meant ; day by day 
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they realised more and more what it was " to do as God 
did." To be gentle, loving, true, and unselfish, not 
gloomy or stiff, or setting yourself up to be better than 
other people. 

One morning Dodo was standing ready dressed, wait- 
ing for her brother to go down to breakfast, and expecting 
the bell to ring every moment. Since they had come to 
stay here, and had had no lessons or work to get through, 
Bors had grown somewhat lazy, liked lying in bed until 
the very last moment, and then had to make a rush for 
it. Dodo waited patiently for a while and then said, dif- 
fidently, 

"God was always in time, Bors; and you were late 
yesterday, and I think you'll be late to-day." 

"How do you know He was always in time?" de- 
manded Bors, sternly, pausing in the act of pulling on 
his stocking, " it doesn't say so anywhere in the Bible." 

" It often says * early in the morning,' and if He got up 
early He would be sure to be in time." 

"Yes," said Bors, "of course He would; I'll say 
I'm sorry, and be in time to-morrow morning. Run off 
now, Dodo ; I shall be quicker if I don't talk to you." 



CHAPTER IX. 

A COUPLE OF RAGAMUFFINS. 

TN one of the narrowest streets of Florence, in the 
old-fashioned part of the town, and in one of its 
meanest houses was a room, — well you could hardly call 
it a room, for it was more like a cell, just four walls, a 
window with iron bars across it, a piece of cocoa-nut 
matting, a deal board, that served alike for table and 
bed, — that was all Even in this land of sunshine 
this room, which was on the lowest floor, was almost 
as dark and gloomy as a cellar in the slums of 
London. 

And this cell might have been a palace, if you judged 
by the happy faces of the two boys who occupied it 
They were squatting upon the piece of cocoa-nut mat- 
ting, and between them was a basket tilled with fresh 
moss, upon their left was a large sheet of newspaper 
covered with the loveliest sprays of flowers and green 
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leaves. The younger boy sat idle, watching, rather list- 
lessly, the movements of his companion, who was mak- 
ing up the flowers and leaves into the most bewitching 
little bouquets. They were wonderful hands and wrists 
that moved so deftly among the flowers, — perfect in 
shape, slender, lissom, and exquisitely graceful You 
could hardly keep your eyes off" them if you saw them 
at work, as they lifted first one flower, then another, 
lightly and quickly re-arranging each leaf, those hands 
almost seemed to talk. You can see beautiful hands 
every day of your life, but hands like these only once in 
a life-time, the person who has them must be an artist. 

And Antonio, or Tonio, as he was always called, 
was a real artist, though he only exercised his skill 
upon button-holes and little bouquets to sell about 
the streets. He would not have exchanged his trade 
for any other, he loved his work so much. Every 
flower that blossomed was a thing of perfect beauty 
to him, — he would stroke each glossy leaf and talk to 
them as if they were alive and could hear what he 
said, and make answers to him. "My lovely ladies," 
he would often call them, and many endearing titles 
that flow so smoothly and so sweetly in the caressing 
Italian tongue. 

Tonio's history was a very ordinary one for the class 
from which he came. He never remembered having 
father, mother, brother, sister, or any relation in the 
whole wide world. He tumbled up, as- gutter children 
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do tumble up, anyhow. When he was only three years 
old he found out that if he wanted food to eat he must 
earn it himself, — the idea of stealing it never entered 
his curly head. So those two sturdy bare legs and 
feet carried him wonderful distances upon messages 
and errands. The neighbourhood discovered that Tonio 
was to be trusted, that he went straight upon his errand 
and back again, that he never lost any of the money 
entrusted to him, but always brought back the right 
change. Of course it was not much money they trusted 
such a baby with, but whatever it was he kept it tightly 
clutched in his slim little hand, and fought any play- 
fellow who tried to take it from him. Many a hard- 
worked mother was glad to give Tonio a meal in exchange 
for some hours of patient work, which he in his turn was 
equally glad to give to earn the necessary food where- 
with to keep himself from starving. 

This state of things went on until Tonio was eight 
years old, when one of his companions made him a 
present of a flower. His brown cheeks flushed as he 
sat down upon the bare earth and held the beautiful 
thing tenderly in his hands, kissing it, caressing it, 
cooing over it, talking to it From that day his 
ambition grew to be a flower-boy. His fingers itched 
to ' dabble among the lovely flowers at will, to make 
them up into bright clusters of colour, sorting them 
and arranging them as his fancy pleased. He thought 
of them by day, dreamt of them by night, and nearly 
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starved himself that he might save up enough money 
to buy a basket and flowers with which to start. It 
took him many weary months, for the neighbours rarely 
paid him for his drudgery in coin, generally in giving 
him food. 

For six years now he had been a flower-boy, he was 
well known in the streets, and by the gates of Florence, 
and each day that passed, since he had chosen his 
calling, was happier to him than the one that went 
before. If any passing cloud shadowed his sunny life, 
his flowers soon cleared it away; one morning spent 
among them, smoothing gently and tenderly each glossy 
leaf, murmuring soft words to them, set all his troubles 
right. 

He and his basket were well known, as I said before, 
and many a lady would stop her carriage to buy some 
bouquets made up by those long, slender, brown fingers ; 
many a gentleman would set aside half a dozen baskets, 
thrust under his very nose, to choose a button-hole from 
Tonio's basket, where the flowers lay so fresh and soft, 
as if they had but that moment been gathered. The 
rejected baskets were good-humouredly swung back 
again, — the ragamuffins were not jealous. Tonio was a 
good comrade, and when times were bad, always shared 
his gains with them. 

Tonio was more adventuresome than the other raga- 
muffins. If Florence was dull, and trade at a stand-still, 
as of course was the case some time in the year, he 
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took himself off to other places, upon foot, — always 
however turning up in Florence again. It was his home, 
and his friends were there. He was not troubled with 
any luggage, just the rags he stood up in, his basket 
and clasp-knife were all his worldly goods. And as at 
three years old, so now at twelve, the time of which I 
am speaking, that sunny head had never passed a night 
with a roof over it, those brown curls knew no softer 
pillow than that made by his arms as they pressed 
against the bare earth or stones. 

One evening late, Tonio was on his road back to 
Florence, after having been upon one of his yearly ex- 
peditions. He was striding along, swinging his empty 
basket, and whistling as he went, when he was startled 
by a shadow flitting across his path. His heart was in 
his mouth as he stood still. There was something very 
ghostly in the figure before him, so unlike anything he 
had ever seen before. A small thin figure, fair white 
face, light long wavy hair, and great vacant, blue eyes, 
staring so strangely at him. Tonio shook himself to 
make sure he was wide awake, when a weak, trembling 
voice said in pure Italian, — not the patois Tonio was 
accustomed to hear, — 

" Please can you tell me where to find the King ?" 

Unearthly was the figure, and strange were the words. 

Before he answered, Tonio stretched out his hand and 

took the boy's shoulder in a firm grip. There was not 

much by which to hold on, merely bone, but what there 
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was was real, and much relieved, Tonio said, speaking 
slowly and in the purest Italian he could muster, 

" You will not find the King in the country. The 
place to look for him is in a great city." 

The child, he was not more than seven and looked 
about three years younger, sighed. 

" I am so tired and hungry," he said, pitifully. " I 
am looking for the King and cannot find him. No one 
can tell me where He lives. The boys laugh at me for 
asking, and sometimes they beat me. I thought you 
would not beat me," he added, trustingly. 

" I should think not" said Tonio, his blood boiling 
at the idea of any one being so cruel as to beat any- 
thing so small, and weak, and fragile as the child before 
him. " But what do you want with the King ?" 

" I am going to be his servant," was the answer, and 
a dreamy look deepened the light blue of the large 
eyes. 

Tonio stared at him. The answer was given quite 
simply, evidently the child believed what he was saying. 

" Servant to the King," echoed Tonio. " What sort of 
a servant ?" 

" I am going to be his page," said the child. 

" What is your name?" asked Tonio next. 

" Terence." 

" What is your mother ?" 

The child shook his head. 

" Haven't you got one ? Where is your father ?" 
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"Father left me and went away." 

" How long ago ?" 

Again the child shook his head. 

" I don't know," he said, dreamily. " It seems a long 
time." 

" Weeks or months ?" asked Tonio. 

The child raised his eyes to the heavens. Above the 
mountains the new moon was showing a silver thread 
upon a sapphire ground. 

" When father went away," he said, " the moon was 
broken in pieces and there was only a small piece left. 
Since father went away the moon has mended himself 
and been a whole, round moon twice. Now he is broken 
into a small piece again." 

"About ten or eleven weeks," said Tonio, readily. 
" What have you lived upon all that time ?" 

" What people gave me." 

" And that couldn't have been much, to judge by the 
look of you," said Tonio. 

His heart went out to this forlorn little stranger. He 
was strong, and big, and healthy, what if he should take 
this poor, weak, fragile child who could not look after 
himself, and work for him as well ? Thrown upon the 
world in this helpless and evidently "wanting" state, 
what cruel fate might not be in store for him. True 
there were slack times as well as full ones, and if Tonio 
made up his mind to take charge of Terence, it must be 
"for better, for worse." If he earned much they would 
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share and share alike, if little, why then the stranger 
must be served first and he be content to go without. 
This did not fret Tonio, he himself was accustomed to 
short commons, sometimes none at all, but times must 
be bad indeed, he thought, if he could not gather toge- 
ther enough upon which to feed such a scrap of a child. 
Then his comrades, no doubt they would grumble, per- 
haps ridicule, for the help he had often given them when 
times were bad would not be so frequent now that he 
had some one, besides himself, to care for. 

Some one to care for ! How grand it sounded to 
the solitary boy. It thrilled through him, warming him 
with the glow it brought, as he held out his hand to the 
deserted child, and took his small, white, boneless fingers 
into the firm, yet tender clasp of his strong, slender, 
brown ones. 

And directly they got to Florence, Tonio walked his 
new companion off to show him to the Padre, to see 
what he could make of him. 

The Padre never went by any other name than that of 
the Padre, so I cannot tell you what his real name was. 
He was the priest of the church in the neighbourhood in 
which Tonio had tumbled up, the poorest part of the town, 
and the only friends he had in the whole of Florence 
were ragamuffins like Tonio and his comrades. There 
were about forty of them, boys who had nothing to live 
upon except what they could pick up by selling flowers, 
pictures, or images, holding horses 1 heads and doing 
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other odd jobs. Boys who had no home, and whose only 
resting-place at night was, if the evenings were warm, to 
lie curled beneath the basin of a fountain, or in winter to 
seek archways, and doorways, and cuddle back far into 
their depths for shelter and warmth. Gutter-children, 
vagabonds, ragamuffins, we may call them what we will, 
but to the Padre they were always his " boys" or his 
" children." 

And pain as well as pleasure, perhaps more of pain, 
they were to the poor Padre, for in the " hard times," 
which always came sooner or later, his heart ached for 
them. Going about from day to day, these ragamuffins, 
more pinched, more wan each hour that passed, offering 
things for sale and no one to buy them ! He could not 
pass within a few yards of his threshold without coming 
upon one or another of his boys, a pitiful sight, and then 
the Padre would go home to his bare little room, whose 
only furniture was its tables and chairs, an<£ ask in what 
way he could further deny himself that he might have 
more to give to the unfortunate ragamuffins. He was 
poor himself, but his boys were poorer. 

Once a week all the year round the whole forty of his 
boys had supper with him, — not all together, for his room 
could not have held them, but in two detachments, two 
separate days of the week. Not a grand supper, you 
understand, but plenty of it, just as much as they could 
eat. The Padre was the only friend in the world these 
vagabonds had, these supper parties their only taste of 

1 
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home. It was no wonder they dated their time from 
one supper to another, no wonder that whenever they 
met each other in the street their confidences were 
mostly about the supper that was past, or that which 
was to come. The Padre would not have deprived them 
of this their sole pleasure for .anything, yet it cost him, 
plain as the meal was, so much that he often had to 
deprive himself in food in order that they might have 
enough. His clothes were threadbare, but his boys 
reverenced him all the more because of it. Was it not 
for their sakes he was shabby? Did not his cassock 
grow thin, in places even break into large holes, just 
because the money which should have bought him whole 
garments was spent upon setting a poor broken-down 
ragamuffin upon his feet again ? Ah ! there was no end 
to the wants of the Padre's boys, as he found to his 
cost' But then, as he said, there was no end to their 
gratitude either. Not one of them had ever forgotten 
him. Many of them had cast their lot in different 
cities ; some of them, but very few, had even turned into 
respectable members of society, in the shape of being 
regularly employed ; the most of them, however, were 
mere vagabonds still. And at every opportunity messages 
of love and gratitude to the Padre came from the absent 
ones, and sometimes something more substantial, if 
funds were high, in the shape of a present as well. 

Then, too, in Florence, when the city was full and 
the boys had a readier sale for their things, every coin 
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they could spare was set aside and presents rained down 
upon the Padre in a perfect shower. They had such an 
odd way of giving their presents. When we want to 
give a present we wrap it up in paper, tie it round with 
string,- or seal it with sealing-wax, write an inscription 
upon it, and send it by post, or leave it at the house of 
the person for whom it is intended. The little raga- 
muffin^ just took their present in their hands, not 
wrapped up in paper, laid it down upon the rugged, 
uneven stones in front of the Padre's house, gave a loud 
rat-a-tat-tat with their knuckles, and ran away. Not 
very far, for they were always watching from some nook 
and corner, and the Padre when he opened the door 
could see, though he never told them that he did, a 
pair of black eyes, a row of white teeth grinning from 
ear to ear, a brown face crinkled and seamed in every 
direction from silent laughter. It would have given 
great offence to the sender of the gift if the Padre had 
thanked him for it, or had even showed that he guessed 
who sent the presents, but at the weekly supper he made 
a speech, said what articles he had found outside his 
door, and what nice presents they were, and how did 
they get there ? — did they glide down upon a sunbeam, 
or did they rain down with the rain ? Then the raga- 
muffins — those who were the guilty ones — doubled up 
with laughter, and presently the whole party would be 
convulsed and pealing with great peals of merriment 
This little farce was repeated after all the presents, and 
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did not lose its force by repetition. It was always as 
fresh to the boys as if it was a real, new joke they had 
never in their lives heard before. If people are inclined 
to be merry a little thing satisfies them. 

The Padre made out not much more of Terence's his- 
tory than what he had told Tonio when first they met. 
Father lived in a tiny house, and was out all day and 
sometimes all night. Sometimes he was kind and some- 
times he beat him. In what part of the country the 
house was he could not tell. There were hills, he an- 
swered vaguely, and that was all he seemed to know. 
He was perfectly happy with Tonio, followed him like a 
dog, and did everything he was told. He would sit for 
hours together with a far-off look in his big, light blue 
eyes, and when asked of what he was thinking the 
answer was always the same, 

" I am going to be page to the King. I am going to 
be the King's page." 

In the streets his eyes sought every face with a quiet 
eagerness that often drew attention to him. It was for 
his sake that Tonio hired the dark little den they called 
their home. He was not strong enough to wander 
about all day long, and Tonio never let him go out 
alone, for idle men teased him and called him mad, if 
by chance he asked them where he could find the King. 
When Tonio was by no one molested him or said an 
unkind word, and Tonio's comrades were his champions 
also for Tonio's sake. 
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The first few days after he " set up a home," Tonio 
went about sheepishly enough. It seemed to raise 
such a gulf between himself and the vagabond life he 
had always known. Then his comrades teased him, part 
sadly, part good-humouredly, said he was getting a fine 
gentleman, and would be looking down upon them next. 
And, accustomed as he always had been to have the 
sky above him, Tonio himself hardly liked the change 
to the small, low den. But after a while, when he was 
accustomed to it, it became a real home to him — a 
haven of rest to which to look forward at the end of his 
day's work, a room he could call his own with some one 
to welcome him to it. No more seeking for stones 
whereon to lay his dusky head, no more opening of his 
eyes to the grey dawn, his hardy limbs shivering with 
the chilliness of a night's rest in the open air, shivering 
even though the grey mists might be the herald of a 
scorching sun. And in the winter his teeth chattered, 
his limbs felt aching with the cold. And now how de- 
lightful to feel that there was no need to rise before the 
sun, how restful to open his eyes in the quiet and peace- 
fulness of that room ; even though it was bare of furni- 
ture, was there not Terence, Terence sleeping his calm, 
serene sleep, his long, fair hair falling over and almost 
hiding the thin, pale, shadow-like face? For Terence 
had grown the darling of Tonio's life now, and was more 
to him even than his much-beloved flowers. 
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CHAPTER X. 



SIGNOR VESTITI SELLS THINGS BY AUCTION. 



TT is more than three years since Tonio found Terence 
wandering in search of the King. He has grown a 
little, otherwise is much the same, as fragile as ever he 
was. See how different he is from Tonio. as the two 
boys sit with the basket — fast filling with flowers — be- 
tween them. 

Tonio is tall, with slender, graceful limbs, his head 
covered with dark brown curls, is well set upon his 
shoulders, and he holds it firm and erect, as if he were a 
prince of the royal blood. His hair is darkly brown, but 
here and there a thread of gold runs through it. His skin 
is a healthy olive, the shape of his face oval, and out of 
it looks forth a pair of beautiful dark eyes, tender, loving 
eyes they are, and of a brown that matches his dusky 
skin and curly hair. His lips are nearly always unclosed, 
and when he laughs he shows teeth white and even. 
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I have kept him waiting a long time while I introduced 
him to you and told his story. But I am sure he did 
not mind, for when once he began those fascinating 
bouquets, he was engrossed heart and soul until they 
were finished. 

It was this that prevented him from noticing, until his 
hands and mind were at rest, a peculiar excited look in 
Terence's eyes. 

"What is the matter?" he asked quickly; "has any 
one been speaking unkindly to you, hurting you " 

" No, no," interrupted Terence, creeping close to him, 
and laying his light head caressingly upon Tonio's ragged 
sleeve. Then he whispered coaxingly, 

" Tonio, should you very much mind going away from 
Florence?" 

Tonio's face whitened to the very lips. 

"Your father is here," he said, breathlessly. 

"Oh no!" said Terence, shivering. "But I have 
seen — Ah ! who should you think? Guess." 

" The King !" answered Tonio, smiling merrily, and his 
heart relieved of a load. That father of Terence's was 
a nightmare to him. What if he should turn up and 
claim the light of Tonio's life ? He did not dare to think 
of it. ' 

"Not the King, but — bend your head, and let me 
whisper it, Tonio." 

Tonio bent his brown ear to humour Terence's fancy. 
The child breathed into it, 
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"The King's daughter." Then drew back his head, 
and looked to see what effect such a wonderful piece of 
news must have upon Tonio. 

" That's a Princess," said Tonio, gaily. " But where did 
you see her, and how do you know she was a Princess ?" 

"I never heard of a Princess," said Terence, "but I 
know she was the King's daughter. You went away this 
morning When we were out." 

" Only for a few minutes," said Tonio, quickly, " and 
I left you to sit down in a quiet street, where no harm 
could come to you." 

" It didn't," said Terence. " But it was there I saw 
the King's daughter. The door was open at a house, 
and she was standing inside it. I watched, and then 
she went away, and put something on her head. And 
then she came out with a big man, and they went to the 
church. I watched them go." 

Tonio looked amused. " But I want to know what 
made you think she was the King's daughter." 

" Before she put her bonnet on she had a gold crown 
round her head, and it shone and shone. Her eyes were 
like the stars, they twinkled and sparkled. I am sure 
she was the King's daughter. No one else would wear a 
gold crown." 

He spoke as one who had quite made up his mind, 
and would not be denied. And Tonio, who never inter- 
fered with his strange fancies, only said, as he stroked the 
fair head resting against him, , 
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"What has that to do with your wanting to leave 
Florence ?" 

" A woman was looking after them, and she said she 
should miss them, and that they were going to Paris 
to-day." 

"To Paris !" spoke Tonio, musingly. "Ah, but that's 
a long way. We could not walk it ; we should want 
money to get there. I have often thought I should like 
to go there, but how can we manage it? I only earn 
enough to last us from day to day, and your clothes are 
so ragged, my poor Terence ! I am trying to save a 
little to buy you some more. And your feet vex me so. 
They* are tender and delicate, and not like mine; the 
rough stones cut into them. You ought to have boots 
to wear." 

"But can we not go to Paris?" murmured Terence, 
the strange new light dying out of his eye, and tears 
dimming them instead. " Now I have found the King's 
daughter, I must follow her to be her page. Page to the 
King's daughter, Tonio." 

Tonio could not bear to see Terence cry. To turn his 
thoughts, he answered cheerfully, 

"Ah, but we will go, though we cannot start to-day. 
I wonder if we shall find Paris as big as London, and as 
grand. Pepino, who was once in London, told me yes- 
terday that the people eat off plates of gold. Think of 
that, Terence !" 

"But we shall go to Paris, Tonio," said Terence, 
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plucking Tonio's sleeve, and looking wistfully in his 
face. 

" We will go," Tonio hastened to say, " but I must get 
some money and clothes. Money to take us, and clothes 
for you to wear. And I tell you what, Terence, Signor 
Vestiti is going to have a sale this afternoon at his house. 
He is going to sell his things like the English sell their 
things. I forget the word, but one person says hell give so 
much, and another person says hell give more. I don't 
quite know how they'll do it, but I should like to see. 
And if I am lucky, and get all my flowers bought, 111 take 
you to Signor Vestiti's, and well buy you some boots, if 
he has any. You know, Terence, if you are to be* page 
to the King's daughter, you must wear boots." 

Terence looked down at his feet, the skin was delicate 
and the stones really hurt them very much indeed. 
Tonio's feet were quite different, more like brown leather, 
and nothing seemed to fret them or cut into them. 

" That will be nice," said Terence, smiling. " Come 
back quick, Tonio. I shall watch for you through the 
window." 

Tonio nodded, and with a loving glance at him and 
another at the flowers as he slung the basket upon his 
arm, he was off down the street at a brisk rate, whistling 
as he went. 

He was lucky that day beyond all his hopes. Three 
ladies in a carriage bought the contents of his basket 
They were going to have a dinner-party, they said, and 
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the little bouquets were so tastefully arranged, they would 
be charming to go before the plate of each guest Just 
two shillings in English money Tonio cleared, a portion 
of which would go towards his rent, and he could not — 
Terence's clothes in prospect even — resist the faces of 
two of the Padre's boys who had not sold a picture or 
taken the smallest coin for two whole days. He gave 
them enough to make them as happy as if they had had 
a legacy left them, and then he had in his possession 
just tenpence halfpenny, which would find them food for 
that day and the next, and buy — he hoped — Terence's 
boots. He went home gaily enough you may be sure, 
laughing to himself at Terence's surprise at seeing him 
back so very soon, and swinging the empty basket trium- 
phantly upon his hand. 

Signor Vestiti lived in a narrow street, at the extreme 
end of it in a little house which stood apart from the 
others and in a dirty yard of its own. Visitors had to 
pick their way over numberless large oyster shells and 
heaps of broken bottles. Signor Vestiti had a weakness 
for oysters, which he devoured, when he could get them, 
in large quantities, and threw the shells out of his 
window. He impressed upon his neighbours how con- 
venient it was to have a yard where you could fling any- 
thing you did not want, but the neighbours, and espe- 
cially the bare-footed ones, who suffered from many a 
bleeding foot in consequence, differed from him. 

Tonio slung Terence, who was but a feather weight, 
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under one arm, and did not put him down until safe 
inside Signor Vestiti's house. Of Signor Vestiti you 
have heard before, but if you had seen him when upon 
his travels in search of old clothes round and about 
Florence, and then in the retirement of his home, you 
would not have known him to be the same man. When 
scouring the country upon " business" he wore a suit of 
sober brown corduroy, which he picked up somewhere 
in exchange for an image or two. It was threadbare in 
parts, but on the whole a most highly respectable suit of 
clothes. This was Signor Vestiti as Carlina and the 
people in the valley saw him. 

He had an " eye to colour," he said, " no washed-out 
tints for him." And this eye to colour he gratified when 
" off business" by decking himself in any brilliant article 
of dress that pleased him, not troubling himself as to 
whether they matched or went well together. To-day, 
the day of his sale, he was attired in knee-breeches of 
blue satin — faded in parts, but a good deal of the original 
colour left — crimson stockings, amber-colour shoes, em- 
broidered in silver, a bottle-green velvet coat, and a red 
shirt, open in front to show a large silver chain. Round 
the waist he had girdled himself with an amber scarf, stuck 
into which was a long dagger with a massive handle, 
which was to do duty for the auctioneer's hammer. 
Upon the back of his head was tilted a Turkish smoking- 
cap, gay with every colour of the rainbow, and finished 
by a gold cord and tassels. His beard was black, his 
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eyes fierce and glittering, and Signor Vestiti presented, 
decked out in this style, an imposing figure. 

The room was empty, save for a table, which divided 
it into two parts, and behind which stood Signor Vestiti, 
surrounded on all sides by piles of clothes. The table 
served as a boundary line beyond which his customers 
might not pass. They crowded the space allotted to 
them to suffocation. Mostly women with babies in their 
arms, a sprinkling of young girls, whose keen, beady 
eyes were trying to pierce through the bales of goods to 
catch the glitter of a necklace, or ear-rings, or brooch. 
Signor Vestiti never forgot them, but he had a tantalising 
habit of keeping the trinkets until the last, and the girls 
had to wait with flushing cheeks and quick-drawn breath 
until their turn came. Besides these girls there were a 
handful, say a dozen, of the Padre's boys, and these the 
other customers would have been glad to have sent away, 
the impudent monkeys played such pranks with the 
steady ones, and turned everything into ridicule with 
their jokes and nonsense. They were in their wildest 
spirits to-day, for this evening all of those present at 
Signor VestitPs were to have supper with the Padre. 
They had a spare coin or two, and would fain replenish 
some of their rags from Signor Vestiti's store. They 
were so mad with happiness that some of the people lost 
their tempers and boxed their ears. Much the Padre's 
boys cared for boxings or scoldings. The people hurt 
their hands much more than the hardened heads of the 
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Padre's boys, who grinned in return the sauciest grin, 
then stood on their heads and waved their heels, until 
those around covered up their faces for fear of a blow, 
and begged for mercy. 

Signer Vestiti's sales were very popular, and this one 
was the first that had taken place where the things were 
to be sold, as the English sell them, by auction. They 
were more like social gatherings, and were to the people 
of Florence who attended them much the same as an 
afternoon tea, though of course without the tea if it is 
not Irish to say so, is to us. Everybody met every- 
body, and the arrangements were very friendly. The 
women enjoyed the rivalry, and bid for the things as if 
they were children at school trying for prizes. 

Signor Vestiti cleared his throat, and rapped the table 
with the handle of his dagger, the fine steel of the blade 
glittering in the sunshine. Voices ceased talking, faces 
turned expectantly in his direction. 

" Ladies and gentlemen, if you are ready — " 

" We have been ready some time," interrupted a se- 
vere voice. " We are going out to dinner, and we want 
a suit of your best clothes. You should not keep gen- 
tlemen waiting who are going to dine with the duke — n 

"Then those gentlemen should learn manners, and 
not interrupt a gentleman who has begun to speak," 
replied Signor Vestiti quickly and good-humouredly, 
while a maiden standing near put her hand over a saucy 
mouth opened ready to retort, and said entreatingly, 
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"Dear Detto, do be silent for a while. I am so 
anxious to see if Signor Vestiti has a necklace that will 
do for me." 

Detto wriggled away, placed his hand upon his heart, 
made her a low bow, and said with grave politeness, 

" Whatever the Signorina commands shall be obeyed 
at once." 

Tonio and Lissa burst out laughing. Tonio recol- 
lected yesterday seeing Detto neglect the selling of his 
flowers to gaze open-mouthed and open-eared at a gen- 
tleman who was bowing to a lady in a carriage. Tonio 
was too far off to hear what was said, but he had little 
doubt but that Detto had mimicked the words and tone 
of voice to perfection. 

The sale proceeded, the heaps diminished, and Signor 
Vestiti held in his hand a pair of little boots. Worn 
down at the heel, patched at the toes, some of the holes 
torn in lacing, the leather dull, yet, as Signor Vestiti 
took care to point out, the boots had been good ones 
once. 

" They are English boots," he said impressively, " and 
the English always buy their boots at the very best 
shops. The lady who sold them to me told me they 
were bought at the shop where the shoes of the royal 
children are bought." 

" The lady told me more than she told you," remarked 
a saucy voice. " She said that that very pair of boots 
were worn by the King's son, and he only left them off 
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because they were too small for him. I mean to have 
a bid for them myself," and the ragamuffin held out a 
foot twice as big as the one the boots were meant to fit, 
hard as the hide of a rhinoceros, patterned with dirt 
after the fashion of mosaic work, and with a piece of 
Signor Vestiti's oyster shells projecting from the heel — 
like a spur. 

Terence had been leaning against Tonio, his blue 
eyes fixed dreamily upon the opposite wall, but those 
magic words caught his ear at once. 

" Tonio," he whispered eagerly, plucking softly at the 
rags of Tonio's sleeve, " buy me those boots, please buy 
me those boots." 

Tonio took rapid measure of his foot, saw they would 
fit, and bid out loudly for them. 

In an instant the Padre's boys were upon him, pre- 
tending to believe the boots were for himself. 

" Isn't he a gentleman V said one. 

" Doesn't he hold his head high V from another. 

" It will be Signor Tonio this and Signor Tonio that," 
from a third. 

"He will be bowing to us from his carriage next," 
from a fourth. 

" Signor Tonio, honour me with your custom," sang 
out two or three with one voice. 

Tonio laughed and listened anxiously. One paolo, 
Sid. in English money, was the utmo6t he could spare. 
Would any one bid higher ? 
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No one did, and Signor Vestiti proceeded to ratify 
the bargain with a knock of the dagger, heaving a sigh 
and trying to squeeze out a tear. 

" It is making a present of them, Tonio. You must 
pick me out your best bouquet to-morrow morning." 

Tonio nodded assent, and tried to make his way 
through the crowd to the door. The heat of the room 
was growing unbearable, and he was afraid for Terence. 
The jokes of the Padre's boys followed him so far as he 
could hear, and he gave back answer for answer now 
that the boots were safe in his possession. 

Terence hugged his boots tightly in his arms, repeat- 
ing every now and again, in a musing voice and with a 
dreamy look in his eyes, 

" Worn by the King's son. Tonio, did you hear they 
were worn by the King's son ?" 

It would not be the slightest use to tell him that the 
boy who said those words was joking. He would not 
understand^ what the word meant, and Tonio merely 
nodded and laughed, but that was quite enough to con- 
tent Terence, who went along crooning softly to himself. 
When they got home he placed the little boots reve- 
rently side by side in a corner of the room, and sat 
down to gaze his fill upon them, his dreamy eyes seeing 
as through a soft mist, his thoughts in a fairyland of his 
own creating. 



CHAPTER XI. 



KINGS GOLD. 



TT was not yet time to start for the Padre's supper 
party, indeed it wanted a long hour, and Terence 
still sat before that old pair of boots as if they held him 
in a spell. Was he not going to be " page to the King's 
daughter ?" and it seemed to bring that happy time nearer 
when he could stretch out his hand and touch a pair of 
boots that had been worn by the King's son. Not that 
Terence could have put his thoughts into this shape and 
form. He was happy, and that was all he knew about 
the matter. 

And his happiness made Tonio happy, though he 
guessed that those boots would never be put to the use 
for which they were bought He noticed the awestruck 
expression of the child's face, the reverential way in which 
he stretched out his hand and touched them. Tonio, 
lying on his back upon the deal board, his fingers 
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twined above his head, his ragged sleeves pillowing his 
brown curls, watched every action of Terence's, unseen, 
unthought of by him. 

Saw the thin, white ringers hesitatingly take hold of a 
boot, press back gently the lining, the blue eyes fixed, 
the spare figure motionless. Saw the fingers move fur- 
ther forward and fit themselves into the toe, then heard 
them come into contact with something that rustled. 

Saw the blue eyes raised with a frightened look, the 
fingers drawn back, and the boot dropped upon the floor. 

Saw the boot picked up at once, and, as if some great 
damage had been done to it, stroked and cuddled as 
though it were a kitten. 

Saw, after a minute's hesitation, the fingers, trem- 
blingly, eagerly seek the inside of the boot, and after a 
short tussle make their re-appearance with a square-sized 
packet of paper held in them. 

" Boots were too big for the little gentleman, and he 
tucked in that bit of paper to make them fit ;" and a smile 
hovered on Tonio's scarlet lip, and lighted his brown eyes 
as he thought delightedly that it was the very thing he 
would have done himself. It seemed to him that little 
bit of paper was a bridge between gentlefolks and raga- 
muffins, when he could think of them as acting as he 
would have acted, of having in some slight degree the 
same ideas and feelings as he had. 

Terence looked upon the paper with different eyes. 
Everything belonging to those boots was sacred to him. 
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He unfolded a square of paper, smoothed it out carefully, 
then another, then a third, then a fourth, and lastly there 
lay in his hand a shining piece of gold. 

Terence was not in the least surprised. He smoothed 
it as if it had been another piece of the paper, held it 
upon his outstretched palm, and said, " King's gold." 

Tonio had raised himself upon his elbow, and was 
speechless at first from mere astonishment 

" It's English money," he said at length, when he had 
examined as far as he could, for Terence would not let 
it go, "and worth a. great deal." 

" It's King's gold," said Terence, positively, while he 
shut his hand firmly upon it, and turned his back again to 
Tonio to examine the other boot, but there was no King's 
gold in the toe of that one. 

Tonio was puzzled how to act I have said he was as 
honest as the day, and he never dreamed of keeping the 
money. It belonged, of course, to the owner of the 
boots, for Tonio knew enough of Vestiti to be sure that 
he would find safer hiding-places for his treasures, and 
would not be so forgetful of them. He thought it would 
be best to take the money to the Padre, and ask him 
what they should do. But then how to get the money ? 
He would not wrest it from him by force, and it was very 
doubtful if Terence would ever give it up. Like most 
weak people, he clung to an idea as a limpet to a rock. 
Tonio considered the matter, and tried an innocent 
stratagem. 
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" Terence," he asked, " is that King's gold ?' 

"Yes, yes," said Terence, and squeezed the piece 
tighter in his hand. 

"Then you must not keep it. The King will want 
his gold back again." 

Terence looked doubtful. " I am going to be page to 
the King's daughter," he said. " I'll give it to the King 
then." 

"We must save up money before we can start for 
Paris, and the King will want his gold at once," said 
Tonio. 

Terence's large, vacant, blue eyes wakened into life at 
these words. 

" Where is hfe ? Do you know, Tonio ? Let me go to 
him, and I will give him his gold at once." 

" No," said Tonio, " I do not. But the Padre knows 
a great many more things than we do, and if we give him 
the King's gold, he will send it back where it came from." 

" The Padre shall tell me where the King lives, and I 
will take it to him," said Terence. 

"But," argued Tonio, "the King lives ever so far 
away, and perhaps that gold will have to be sent by post. 
The post travels so much quicker than we should go. It 
is better to let the Padre send it, and then we must save 
up our money to set off for Paris to see the King's 
daughter." 

" Yes, yes," answered Terence, quickly, " let the Padre 
send it ;" and laying the gold in Tonio's hand, he thought 
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no more about it, but gently put the little boots back 
into their comer, his face flushed with eagerness and 
excitement. 

" It is time to start for the Padre's," said Tonio, and 
hand in hand they set off together. 

They were not alone for long, ragamuffins turned up 
at every corner, until the whole party of them, near upon 
twenty-five, met together, and walked, or rather rollicked, 
in state to the Padre's house. 

The door was wide open, that was welcome No. i. 
They scampered pell-mell into the room, and the Padre 
at the head of the table with a merry smile and kind 
word for each was welcome No. 2. 

It was an odd supper party, and the guests were of 
the liveliest. The presents the Padre had had that week, 
(it had been a good week for some of them evidently,) 
eight or nine in all, were mentioned separately, and after 
the usual form. There were figs, fish, penny cakes, fruit, 
maccaroni, bread, sweetmeats, and a packet of coffee. 
It was odd that no two articles were alike, and it always 
happened so. The shrieks of laughter over these pre- 
sents were delightful to hear, they lasted until one raga- 
. muffin nearly choked, grew black as night in the face, 
and had to be shaken and patted into his proper colour 
again. They then devoted themselves to the business 
of the evening, and the plentifully spread table was soon 
as clear, of everything except crockery, as if a cloud of 
locusts had walked over it. 
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Then came more fun, the Padre joining in and en- 
joying it hardly less than his boys. With grave faces 
the ragamuffins would relate some terrible piece of mis- 
chief, but the twinkling black eye at once told the secret 
— that there was not a word of truth in 'the story — then 
the Padre would pounce upon the offender or offenders, 
and that was the signal for a regular romp, a sort of 
siege and defence in which every one took part. It was 
well the Padre's furniture was scanty and strong, for any- 
thing in the shape of ornaments would have been shi- 
vered to atoms in no time. 

At ten o'clock exactly they all turned out, not to their 
homes, poor ragamuffins, for the Padre's was their only 
home, but to their sleeping places. To-night Tonio and 
Terence lingered behind the others, and Tonio, the 
King's gold in his hand, recounted the history of it 

A smile, part tender, part amused, played round the 
Padre's mouth as he listened. Signor Vestiti was well 
known to him, and the story of the shining piece of 
money was revealed to him as plainly as if it had spoken. 
The boot was chosen as a hiding-place for his treasure 
by a child and that child a boy. In his absence Signor 
Vestiti had paid a visit, and the servant, thinking the 
boots old and worthless, had bartered them for an image. 
Then a pitying look swept away the amused one as the 
Padre thought of the child's grief when he found his 
treasure gone. For a minute or two he mused in silence, 
then he spoke in a low voice to Tonio, for they were 
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standing a little apart from Terence who, as was usual, 
had fallen into a dream of his own. 

" The first thing to-morrow," he said, " I will try and 
find out the owner of this piece of money, and I will 
send for you and let you know what I have done 
about it ;" and Tonio took Terence by the hand and 
went home with a light heart. 

Early the next morning the Padre was on his way to 
Signor Vestiti's house, when he met that gentleman, 
starting on his travels — dressed in his sober, threadbare, 
rusty brown suit, his face unwashed, his beard and hair 
uncombed, and a case of images slung before him. 

"Good morning, Vestiti, M was the Padre's greeting. 
" Still at your old trade. You find it pays you well" 

" Not so, Padre," Vestiti hastened to say, " I can only 
just scrape along,— cannot even do that sometimes," and 
with a loud sigh he pushed one knee forward, where a 
patch showed on one side and a small hole on the other. 
" You can see for yourself," the knee plainly said, " how 
shabby I am, and that I cannot be making money When 
I wear clothes like this." 

If the Padre noticed the action he did not give any 
sign, but merely remarked, " Sometimes good times, and 
sometimes hard times. We must take life as it comes, 
and perhaps we should not value the good times so 
much if it was not for the hard ones. Is it not so, Ves- 
titi ?" 

Vestiti coughed doubtfully. 
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" For my part, Padre," he said, " I should be quite 
content to have all good times and no hard ones." 

" Ah, by the bye, M said the Padre, carelessly. " Some 
of my boys were at your sale yesterday." 

" The impudent monkeys," said Vestiti, but not un- 
kindly. 

"They are boys" said the Padre, "and have good 
spirits. They don't mean any harm. The things you 
sold them were very dear, VestitL" 

"Dear/ Oh, no, Padre, you are mistaken. If the 
things were dear, they were not bought of me, but of 
some one else. I make nothing worth mentioning sell- 
ing them that English way." 

" There was a pair of worn-out boots. Those boots 
were hardly fit to give away." 

" No, no, Padre, those boots were cheap" said Vestiti, 
" and if it had not been that my heart is very soft where 
Tonio is concerned — he is a beautiful boy, Padre, — I 
should not have let them go for so little money. Those 
were real English boots, Padre, and every one knows the 
English make their goods so strong that they never wear 
out Real English boots. And I bought them of a 
little English gentleman who lives among the hills yonder 
at Villa Selvdso, where there is a friend of mine who is 
servant The little gentleman was so sorry to part with 
them, that he shed a few tears. But they were wiped 
away by the sight of the beautiful images he had in their 
place." 
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The Padre's eyes twinkled. No doubt the child cried, 
not a few but many tears, when he found his boots dis- 
posed of. If Vestiti had only looked inside those boots — 
but then Bors would never have got his golden bit back 
again. 

"English goods wear out as well as Florentine," 
answered the Padre, smilingly. "But my boys pay 
you too much, Vestiti ; try and let them have the things 
for less than other people another time. Remember 
how poor they are, and do them a kindness if you have 
the chance." 

" I will, Padre, I will," said Vestiti, his heart touched 
by the Padre's earnestness; "and to show you that I 
am true in what I say, I will send you a few clothes 
I have by me, and you can give them to your boys." 

" Thank you," said the Padre. " But had I not 
better call for them at your house, Vestiti? You may 
forget." 

A vision of the oystershell and bottle-strewed yard 
rose before Vestiti's eyes as he said hastily, " No, no, 
Padre, I will not forget. I would not trouble you to 
come to my house. I will pack them up to-night, 
directly I get home. I will not forget." 

And in terror lest the Padre really should look him up, 
Vestiti did not forget, as he otherwise would have done. 
The clothes were left at the Padre's, very few in num- 
ber, and those not worth much, but the Padre and his 
boys were grateful for anything. 
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When the Padre arrived at Villa Selvdso, the windows 
and doors were wide open, and the place empty, save 
of Carlina's brother, who was mounting guard in the 
verandah. From him the Padre learned that the little 
English gentleman and lady were staying at the Villa 
Fornerari, nearly half a league further on. 

It was the hottest part of the day, and the poor 
Padre was not much inclined to continue his walk. 
But the golden bit must be restored, and there was 
nothing for him but to press on. 

The children were out, but Mrs. Deering was at home, 
and the Padre was shown into a room so cool and shady 
that it was a treat to drop into a large, green leathern 
armchair, — a luxury unknown to the Padre, — and rest 
his tired limbs. 

After all it was not Bella who came to him first. 
She was busy, and sent Sydney, so that the stranger 
might not be kept waiting. Sydney, who still clung to 
his phrase-book, tucked it under his arm, and walked 
into the room. The "good morning" greetings were 
easily exchanged, and Sydney, feeling his Italian was 
progressing fast, sat himself down and kept his ears 
well open. 

The Padre told a long story, speaking rapidly, ges- 
ticulating freely with his large hands, and quite taking 
for granted from Sydney's manner that he understood 
Italian perfectly. His story finished, he produced a ten- 
shilling piece from his pocket, placed it triumphantly 
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upon the table in front of Sydney, and waited for him 
to speak. Finding no answer come, he started off more 
rapidly than before, and using more impressive gestures. 

When Bella entered the room and took in the state of 
affairs, she nearly burst out laughing. The poor Padre, 
perfectly exhausted from the long walk, the heat of the 
sun, and his rapid talking, was leaning back in the 
arm-chair wiping his crimson face with a cotton pocket- 
handkerchief, yellow ground spotted with red. Sydney 
seated at the table, his phrase-book open upon it, was 
gazing with the most solemn and perplexed expression, 
first at the book, then at a piece of gold lying before 
him. 

His face cleared when Bella came in, and he gladly 
offered her his seat. When she had heard and trans- 
lated the story to him, he was for rushing off at once to 
fetch Bors, but she stopped him and said there was no 
hurry, for she could not think of allowing the Padre to 
return to Florence in the heat of the day. He must 
stay with them, and go back in the evening when it was 
cool and pleasant. 

The Padre accepted the invitation with such undis- 
guised delight, that Bella and Sydney rather wondered. 
They did not know how rare such kindness was to him. 
They guessed he was tired, and guessed aright, but how 
could they know that a cup of weak coffee and a slice of 
coarse bread had been his only food that day ? Those 
weekly suppers were such a pull upon him, and he was 
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so busy attending to his boys that he did not get much 
to eat himself. 

And such a day as that turned out to be the Padre 
had never spent before. Hitherto he had always waited 
upon others, now every one tried who could do him 
most honour. Sydney spent a whole hour in the steam- 
ing kitchen cooking a fricasste of chicken for which he 
was famous, and afterwards in making for dessert a 
strawberry ice-mould with an American machine for 
ices, which had only just been introduced into Europe 
and was not much known. Willie threw his pressed 
plants to the winds, and trotted off to mix a delicious 
claret-cup. Bella arranged fresh flowers for the dinner- 
table. Mr. Reid, while the others were busy, sat down 
by the Padre's side and talked to him. Bors and Dodo 
went from one to another, lending a helping pair of feet 
if anything was wanted from upstairs or down. And in 
the cool evening, just before the Padre went away, Bors 
made tea. He had always made it at Villa Selvdso, and 
sometimes he did it here. Everybody agreed that no 
tea was so good as that of Bors. Perhaps the reason 
he was such a capital tea-maker was that it was such an 
important business to him that he gave it his whole 
attention. Sydney loved to tease him during the opera- 
tion, but Bors never relaxed his grave and steady care. 
The right number of spoonfuls, to a grain, were mea- 
sured out, the water was just boiling, but not boiling 
over, or Bors would not use it ; the teapot was covered 
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up at once, and the tea poured out exactly ten minutes 
from the time the tea was put in. Bors kept an anxious 
eye on the clock, and was not a minute too soon or a 
minute too late. 

The Padre had never tasted tea before, and he en- 
joyed the fragrant flavour so much that he had — ah, 
well, I don't know if I ought to mention it, but then 
Bors was so proud, as it -showed his tea-making was 
appreciated, that I think I must — he had seven cups. 
It is only fair to add that the cups were a dainty size, 
and not big ones. 

Who enjoyed that day the most is hard to say, but 
I suppose the Padre. Florence was not his native 
country, — he had been sent there to work when he was 
first ordained, and he had not found in that great city 
any friends, except his boys. And, living as they did 
so near his heart, occupying so large a portion of it, it 
is not surprising that he spoke about them, and the sym- 
pathy with which every one listened to him, Bors, Dodo, 
and Bella acting as interpreters, brought tears many 
times that, day to the Padre's eyes — tears of joy you 
may be sure, not of sorrow. He had struggled on doing 
the best he could for his boys, and leaving the rest to 
God, never dreaming of complaining of his loneliness, 
but the tender sympathy of these kind friends was none 
the less sweet and beautiful to him now that it had 
come. 

They on their side were won by the Padre's simple 
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unselfishness, and were equally delighted with him. 
They all turned out to walk part of the way home with 
him. He almost staggered Underneath a big bundle 
which he carried upon his head, and beneath which his 
broad face beamed, crimson with the exertion and hap- 
piness and overflowing with smiles. He would not hear 
of a mule for the bundle, and was only too glad to carry 
it It contained treasures as dear to him as was Alad- 
din's lamp to its owner. Left-off clothes of Mr. Reid's, 
Willie's, and Sydney's, everything upon which Bella 
could lay hands which were done for, and many others 
which were not But she was easily forgiven when it 
came to be found out. 

Down the sloping hill-side, along the narrow path, 
underneath brawny chestnuts, and through interlacing 
fig-tree paths, leaving on high the Villas rosy with the 
good-night kisses of the sun — passing humbler dwellings, 
their shabbiness hidden by the tender, green dresses of 
the creeping vine, down into the valley, out again into 
the open air, and then good-night and all good wishes 
to the Padre. He went off, looking after them as far as 
he could see them, steadying the bundle upon his head, 
while he searched for his yellow cotton handkerchief. 
His pockets were better lined than they had ever been 
before, lined with gold that was to do such wonderful 
things — set I don't know how many ragamuffins upon 
their feet again, and furnish a treat the like of which 
they had never seen. And you may be quite sure that 
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Bella had not forgotten, or Mr. Reid either, to send a 
special gift to Tonio and Terence. 

Life was never again the same to the Padre. And 
always, in years to come, when he thought of the day 
spent in that little Villa upon the hills, tears would come 
into his eyes, and he would murmur under breath, " II 
Paradiso." 

People often want to know what heaven is like. Who 
can tell ? But in the moments when you are most in- 
tensely happy, pause for a second, multiply your present 
happiness by tens of thousands, give your thoughts 
wings, and let them soar — it will not make you less 
happy, but perhaps more so — into the bright depths of 
heaven, and pause, if it is only while you can say the 
words, to murmur as the Padre murmured, " II Para- 
diso." 



s 



CHAPTER XII. 

"the best of friends must part." 

"DORS'S bright, new ten-shilling bit, which he had 
thought gone for ever, had come back to him again. 
During the excitement of the Padre's visit he had had no 
time to puzzle over it, but the following day found him 
unusually thoughtful, unusually silent. 

He did not unburden his mind until late in the day. 
Then he called Dodo into his room, shut the door after 
her, and — mysterious proceeding — bolted it. 

He took up his favourite position upon the hearth-rug, 
face downwards, and waving his heels in the air. 

"What is the matter?" at last said Dodo, finding she 
was expected to speak. 

"Oh, nothing," answered Bors, airily. "Don't you 
think there is a good deal in the Bible about giving 
away ?" 

Dodo's forehead worked into creases before she an- 

L 
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swered. She was trying to remember what she had 
read. 

" Yes," she replied at last, " there is. I recollect now. 
There is a great deal about giving" 

"God was always giving, wasn't He?" said Bors, 
thoughtfully. "Feeding hungry people, giving blind 
people eyes, and lame people legs. We couldn't give 
people arms, or legs, or eyes. Could we, Dodo ?" 

"No," said his sister, positively. "We can't do that. 
We have only just enough for ourselves." 

" That is all," said Bors. " But couldn't we give away 
our clothes, Dodo ? We have more than we are obliged to 
wear, you know." 

For Aunt Fluff, who seemed to have looked at every- 
thing with new eyes since Uncle Jack's illness, before she 
went away had noticed, not without a twinge of remorse, 
how dreadfully shabby her nephew and niece were. 
Directly after her arrival in England she sent them a box 
of clothes, not grand ones, but plenty of them, and nice, 
and fresh, and whole. No more mending for some 
time to come. Bors and Dodo danced a war-dance of 
delight over the needles, and cottons, and tape, before 
they put them by until they should be wanted, and that 
would not be for a long while yet. 

There was a pause in the conversation. Dodo did not 
answer. 

"We must have a think" said Bors. "Think hard, 
Dodo." 
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" I am," replied Dodo, briefly. 

" Our clothes axe ours, and they are not ours," was the 
result of Dodo's thoughts. 

"They are ours, because we wear them," answered 
Bors. " Nobody else is wearing them." 

" Yes, but I don't think Aunt Fluff meant us to give 
them away," said Dodo, thoughtfully. 

" Then if she didn't, it would be a sort of stealing if 
we gave them away ?" questioned Bors. 

" I suppose so," said Dodo, "but it's a hard think." 

" Very hard," replied Bors. " But my ten-shilling bit 
is my own, my very own ?" Dodo podded assent. 

" I made up my mind that it had quite gone, and now 
it has come back when I didn't expect it ; I don't know 
what to spend it upon. We have got all the clothes we 
want to wear, and a great many more besides. I shall 
give my ten-shilling bit to the boy who found it in my 
boot and gave it to the Padre." 

"All of it?" asked Dodo, opening her eyes wide. 

"Yes," said Bors. "Do you remember my pair of 
boots, Dodo?" 

" Not that one pair exactly," said Dodo. 

" They were so old," and Bors spoke meditatively. " I 
didn't know when I should get another pair, and I wore 
them as long as I could. They were mended nine times." 

"Oh, now I remember," cried Dodo, clapping her 
hands, and laughing. " Father Ben had just been read- 
ing to us that book of Dulcie's, * The Story without an 
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end,' and we called them, 'the boots without an 
end' " 

" That's the pair," said Bors. " Well, if any one bought 
those boots, they must be very hard up for boots," — 
one of Sydney's phrases, — " and I shall give the Padre 
my ten-shilling bit for the poor boy who bought 'that 
very old pair of boots.' " 

" There were two boys," said Dodo, " and if you give 
your ten-shilling bit to one, I'll give mine to the other, 
then they will both have the same." 

Bors heaved a sigh of relief now the mighty question 
was settled, and they were just going off together when 
he suddenly said, 

" By-the-bye, Dodo, you told me about getting up late, 
and now I've something to tell you. That's fair, isn't it ? 

" Quite fair," said Dodo. 

" You left some bread at breakfast this morning, and 
yesterday morning, and the morning before that" 
That isn't wrong, is it ?" asked Dodo. 
It is not like God," said Bors, " because, when He 
fed the people with the lot of loaves and the little fishes, 
He told His Disciples to be quite sure and pick up all 
the pieces. So you see it would not be like God to 
leave any lying about." 

" No, of course not," said Dodo. " And I will re- 
member, Bors. I will be sure and eat all my roll to- 
morrow morning." 

Then they went in search of Sydney to consult him 
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as to the best way of getting the money to the Padre. 
Sydney, who was a practical young man, advised that 
first of all, they should turn the English gold into Flo- 
rentine money, as it would be so much more useful to 
the boys. They gave the two ten-shilling bits to his care, 
and he soon brought them a handful of silver coins 'in 
return for their pieces of gold. 

The next day found Sydney, Bors and Dodo riding 
side by side upon three mules into Florence and having 
an interesting hunt for the Padre's house. They were a 
long time finding it. Narrow and irregular as were most 
of the streets, the Padre must have picked out the nar- 
rowest. Their mules went in single file, and their small 
procession excited a great deal of wonder. They arrived 
with a crowd at the heels of their mules, and the boys 
set up a shout of delight when the bells ceased and the 
reins were pulled up in front of the Padre's door. 

Perhaps a great deal of the notice they received was 
due to Sydney's peculiar taste in dress. Those white 
nankeen suits, the washing of which cost " the Governor" 
a mint of money, must be spotless, or they offended Syd- 
ney's fastidious taste. He had been known to change to 
as many as three clean suits a day. The slums of Flo- 
rence were not accustomed to much cleanliness, and 
Sydney presented, to their eyes, an imposing appearance 
in his stiff, cleaji suit, his helmet with its white puggeree, 
his brilliant button-hole and shiny boots. Much admi- 
ration was expressed, audibly, by the women and girls ; 
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the ragamuffins, who had travelled further, and seen 
more variety, as usual fired off a quantity of what in 
England would be called chaff. 

The Padre came to the door at once, and held out 
both his hands while he showered welcomes upon them. 
Sydney left the talking to Bors and Dodo, who could 
speak Italian as well as they spoke English. Their 
errand was soon explained, and the delighted Padre in- 
sisted upon running off at once and fetching Tonio and 
Terence. They could not have lived far, for he soon 
came back, panting, red, breathless, and flourishing the 
great yellow spotted handkerchief, which was Sydney's 
horror. 

Tonio was rather shy, but flushed with eager gratitude, 
which soon conquered the shyness. He could hardly 
believe that world of wealth was meant for him, and tears 
of joy came into those loving brown eyes when he found 
such was really the case. Bors and Dodo were delighted 
with him, and could hardly take their eyes off him. 
They bestowed little notice upon Terence, who hung on 
to Tonio's arm, and kept his dreamy gaze fixed upon 
Sydney. The King's* daughter was dressed all in white, 
and could this be the King's son ? 
, But there was no golden crown upon Sydney's head, 
and the wistful face, after a long scrutiny, buried itself in 
Tonio's sleeve. Part of the money, Dodo's share, was 
put into his hand, but after a glance, which showed him 
it was not " King's gold," he gave it to Tonio without 
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saying a word. Money was valueless in his eyes, and 
Tonio, after whispering to him to thank the little lady, 
was obliged to explain, while his olive cheek flushed, 
that Terence did not quite understand things. Bors and 
Dodo were sorry to say "Good-bye" to Tonio. They 
had taken a wonderful fancy to him. Even Sydney re- 
marked, as they rode leisurely home, 

" Jolly-looking chap, that Tonio. Wonderful eyes and 
fine figure : but I do wish that old Padre wouldn't use 
those horrid cotton handkerchiefs— ugh !" and Sydney's 
face of disgust set the two children laughing. 

Bors and Dodo heard very little news from England. 
One brief note to Bella, saying that they were so much 
obliged to her for taking care of their nephew and niece, 
and stating that Uncle Jack was very slowly getting 
better, was all. It was about five weeks after the 
break-up of the family that Sydney one day brought in 
the news that the Aunts and Uncle Jack had come to 
Villa Selvdso, he had been passing that way and seen 
them arrive, they had sent their love, and would be at 
the Villa Fornerari as soon after dinner as they could, 
and if Uncle Jack was rested would bring him with 
them. 

They stayed a month at Villa Selvdso, while Uncle 
Jack got up his strength, and all this time Bors and Dodo 
spent with the Deerings and Reids. Bella, who had 
grown fond of the children, and liked too to have them 
therefor Sydney's sake, for they amused him and kept 
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him occupied, begged so hard that they might stay that 
the Aunts had not liked to refuse. They made a merry 
party, all of them together, and much intercourse was 
kept up between the two Villas. 

The Padre was not forgotten, and after each happy 
day spent with the English people, walked home on air, 
and was more and more enchanted. If he had thought 
of England at all he thought of it as a land of Egypt 
with thick darkness in the shape of fogs spread ever it. 
Now he clothes it with perpetual sunshine, and nothing 
can exceed the fervour with which he mentions the Eng- 
lish people. " Their tongue is foreign, but their hands 
are kind, and their hearts are warm." 

It is sad to think that we must put an end to the 
Padre's simple happiness. But Uncle Jack's work wanted 
him in England, and the Aunts with Bors and Dodo 
accompany him to make their home with him. Sydney 
and " the Governor" are getting to England by degrees, 
and mean to stay a few weeks in Paris on their road. 
Bella and Willie have gone to Switzerland for a couple 
of months, and then they will follow the example of th« 
others, unless they are buried alive when upon a " grub- 
bing" expedition, which Sydney mournfully prophesies 
will be the case. 

Tonio and Terence started for Paris, the money the 
children gave them being carefully saved to pay their 
journey. They walked as much as Terence's strength 
would allow them, and many people stopped to bestow 
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an alms upon the sunny-faced, tattered Italian boy, cast- 
ing pitying glances upon his companion, — the pale-faced, 
flaxen-haired child, who clung with one hand to the arm 
of his handsome friend, and carried in the other a pair 
of worn-out little boots. 

During the journey Terence was carefully tended and 
cared for by Tonio, and that pair of worn-out boots were 
kept with equal care by Terence. No dust must be 
allowed to rest upon them, and if it rained they were 
anxiously wrapped in a cast-off pocket-handkerchief of 
the Padre's — this one blue ground with dark crimson 
spots. 

Not for many a weary day was Paris reached by the 
two patient travellers. As they walked footsore and 
tired through its streets, Tonio forgot the pain and toil 
they had gone through in the sight of the sunny fascina- 
tion and brilliant splendour which make up the charm 
of that bright and beautiful city. Exclamations of 
wonder and delight broke from him. He stood still 
with flushed cheeks, dewy eyes, and red mouth all of a 
quiver. 

Terence heeded it all no more than if he had lived 
in it every day and hour of his life, but finding, after 
a while, that Tonio did not stir, he plucked him by the 
sleeve and said, 

" Now we shall find the King's daughter." 
• Exhausted nature could do no more, and when Tonio 
turned to answer Terence he reeled against a lamp-post. 
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He felt sick and faint, and giddy, and remembered what 
the sight of the beautiful city had driven from his memory, 
that he had not broken his fast that day. Their last 
little store of provisions had been given to Terence, and 
for some distance, when the child was tired he had car- 
ried him in his arms. 

" What is to be done ?" he thought to himself. " It is 
too late to get flowers, even if I had money to buy them, 
yet Terence must have something to eat, and a room to 
sleep in — a night in the open air might be the death of 
him." 

The light from the lamp-post fell full upon him, and 
a gentleman passing by stopped to point him out to his 
companion. The picturesque figure, the beautiful tired 
face, made an impression upon both of them. One of 
them brought out a few sous, changed his mind, and 
threw him a franc instead, and his companion followed 
his example. Two francs ! what a fortune ! The bright 
smile that lighted up Tonio's face, and his grateful thanks 
were not lost upon either of the gentlemen. 

" What a contrast the brother is," said one of them, 
as they strolled away. 

" See, Terence," said Tonio, joyfully. " Now we shall 
be able to get some supper, and then a room. We must 
be quick about it. Poor Terence, I want you to have 
a good night's rest. I wonder where is -the nearest place 
where we can get something to eat." 

Terence hardly heard a word as he followed in 
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Tonio's steps. His dreamy eyes were seeking every 
face to see if perchance he might find the "King's 
daughter." 

I brought you to Florence to a little colony of English 
people gathered in, or around there. Now they have all 
dispersed, save the Padre and his ragamuffins whom we 
must, I am afraid, leave behind us. We will bid Florence 
adieu, and also, with the others, make our way to Paris. 
We often wish we could tell what friends are doing when 
they are out of our sight, and now we will indulge our- 
selves. 

Throw wide open the door, stand aside and give plenty 
of room, make your lowest bow, your most sweeping 
curtsey, for the patter of dancing feet is heard upon the 
stairs, and " Miss Dulcie's carriage stops the way." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

BERNARD TAKES CARE OF DULCIE. 

T^ULCIE'S father, friend, playfellow, and companion 
had not been himself for several days, tired, head- 
achy, and heavy. Now Dulcie had only had in her short 
life one illness, but its miseries were well remembered — 
that illness had been the measles. 

" Father Ben," she said to him one afternoon when 
with trembling fingers, aching eyes, and a feeling of utter 
weariness he was trying to settle a pearl into its golden 
shell, " you are going to have the measles, I know you 
are. And you must go to bed and have the doctor. I'll 
send Fanchette for him." 

" No, no, little woman," answered Father Ben, leaning 
back tiredly in his chair, " I am not ill, only out of sorts. 
Not nearly ill enough to have a doctor." 

She shook her head reprovingly at him, while her 
shining, fluffy hair covered her flower-like face. 
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"Out of sorts means measles? she said, positively. 
" I've had them and I know what they are like. I had 
to go to bed and have the doctor. You must go to bed, 
Father Ben, and have the doctor." 

" If I try what a day in bed will do for me, will you 
let me off having the doctor, Dulcie ?" 

" We will see when to-morrow comes," she answered, 
gravely. 

" What a quaint little woman it is," said Father Ben, 
half sadly. " I suppose it is living so much alone with 
me. I wish you had other children to play with you, 
Dulcie. That was one reason why I was so sorry to 
leave Florence just when we did. There you had Bors 
and Dodo." 

"Do you know, Father Ben," she said, reflectively 
putting her head on one side. " Bors is a teeny, tiny 
bit like you. Not nearly so handsome? she continued, 
admiringly, with a saucy sparkle in her brilliant eyes. 

Ben smiled as she sprang into his arms and nestled 
there into her favourite position. 

"Bors reminds me of some one? he said, stroking 
fondly the silky little head. " Some one I knew years 
ago, only as you say he is i not nearly so handsome.' " 

" Was he a friend of yours ?" asked Dulcie. 

" It was not a * he,' but a * she} and a relation as well 
as a friend," answered Ben. ' 

"Was she nice?" 

" Very:' 
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" And pretty ?" 

" Very pretty." 

" Where is she now ?" 

" Ah ! That I don't know." 

The voice was so full of pain that Dulcie raised her 
head from its resting-place and looked at him keenly. 

" We'll go to bed early to-night, Father Ben," was the 
result of her scrutiny, " and you must sleep a nice sleep 
the whole night long." 

" If I can," he said, as he kissed her. 

But Father Ben was far from sleeping that night, 
though Dulcie never knew it. After he got into bed he 
fell from one fainting fit into another, and it was only to- 
wards morning that he sank into a restless slumber. 

It was thus Dulcie found him when she danced lightly 
and on tip-toe into his room. She climbed softly from a 
chair on to the bed, and sat down beside him. His 
cheeks were flushed, his lips parched, and his head 
moved, as if on wires, from side to side. She looked at 
him, critically, gravely, then smoothed the counterpane 
with her two hands. 

" I don't like him to tumble about so, I wonder why 
he doesn't lie still," she said to herself, a vague uneasi- 
ness making her heart beat faster. " But he is hav- 
ing a nice sleep, and I think I'll go to Church and 
tell God how ill he is, and ask Him to make him quite 
well." 

She kissed him before she went, but the kisses of 
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her wee red lips were as light as the touch of thistledown 
upon his cheek, and did not disturb him in the very 
least. 

Then she fetched her hood, tied it on, and was out of 
the front door in another minute. 

But swift and soft as those footfalls were, they fell 
upon the watchful ear of Bernard. He knew her foot- 
step among a thousand, and why had she not let him out 
as she always did ? for it was his duty to accompany her 
to church, even if Ben went too, and wait upon the steps 
until they came out. Dulcie's thoughts this morning 
were so full of Father Ben, that she had forgotten even 
Bernard ! His deep, angry braying brought Fanchette 
in haste to the rescue. She was quite as much against 
Dulcie going out alone as ever Bernard could have been, 
and she hastened as fast as her aged legs would carry 
her to unfasten the front door and set him free to follow 
in his mistress's footsteps. 

But the church was only a few yards off, and Dulcie's 
dancing feet carried her quickly there. The door was 
just shutting upon her as Bernard bounded up the broad 
steps. He stretched himself full length upon the top- 
most one, his tawny muzzle pressed as close against the 
door as he could get it. 

' A few boys -passed and stayed to look at him. He 
was so still that he might have been carved in marble. 
With the temptation to throw stones, which seems to be 
part of a boy's nature, they took up a few little stones 
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and flung them at him. Then, seized with terror, ran 
away and hid. 

The stones were small and fell harmlessly upon Ber- 
nard's splendid tawny coat. It was raining hard drops 
of rain perhaps, and the disturbers of his peace, glancing 
fearfully from their hiding places, saw he did not stir, 
and returned with wavering footsteps, which gradually 
grew bolder. 

They were joined by bigger boys, and another shower 
of stones descended upon the head and body of the 
noble Bernard. In his mind, — and dogs have a mind, 
a more generous one very often than you find in many 
men and women, — was the thought that these blows 
were intended for his dearly loved mistress, and by 
bearing them himself he was bearing them instead of 
her. So he lay like a log at the mercy of his tormentors, 
keeping those silky ears well open for the slightest 
sound of his mistress's footsteps, the softest echo of 
his mistress's voice. 

The stones became larger; through his thick tawny 
skin he felt them and winced. Every now and again 
he raised his dear head and shook it, as a lion might 
shake himself if he was plagued by gnats, and then the 
boys ran helter-skelter for a short distance, their hearts 
in their mouths. All bullies are dreadful cowards, and 
these nasty creatures were no exception to the rule. 
When they found that nothing came of the tossings of 
that big head, they returned to the charge still bolder. 
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And if Bernard had only opened those huge jaws, and 
given vent to one of his fierce growls, his tormentors 
would have scattered in a moment. But his great and 
generous dog-nature did not understand the turnings 
and twistings, and littlenesses and teasingnesses of which 
some human minds are made up. He was there to guard 
his little mistress, to lie still and suffer for her, if neces- 
sary to fight for her, if need be to die for her. 

Several stones, large and with rough jagged edges, cut 
into the smooth tawny hide, and blood trickled slowly 
down, staining the steps up and down which the people 
went and came from Church. Then another stone, big- 
ger, crueller than any of the former ones, aimed directly at 
his drooping ear, tore the soft skin in a long rent, reach- 
ing almost from the top to the bottom. Blood flowed 
freely from the wound, and the suffering animal gave a 
low moan, while he pressed his muzzle closer against 
the door, wondering what fresh pain would come next 

Just at that moment there came along upon the oppo- 
site side of the way, a figure who stopped to watch the 
crowd of boys, and see what they were doing. Other 
stones were picked up, but never thrown, for the figure 
dashed into the midst of them, scattering hearty blows 
right and left, laying about him with a decision and 
well-directedness of aim which showed that he was not 
unused to that sort of work. Collaring a couple of the 
worst, he pounded them until their yells must have been 
heard half-a-mile away. He took justice into his own 

M 
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hands, and only stopped because the feet of the bullies 
were carrying them as far away from him as they could 
get, and nearly all of them bore a token of him in their 
faces ; some had bruised cheeks, others black eyes, others 
bleeding noses. They had had a lesson they would not 
forget ; no more worrying animals for some time to come. 

The solitary figure left in victorious possession of the 
field, stretched himself and examined his knuckles, — 
they were cracked and sore, rather the worse for wear. 

"I've shown them what a pair of English fists can 
do," he sang out aloud in his glee. "That has warmed 
my bones and done me good. It's a sort of old wo- 
man's life I've been leading lately, and I feel a new 
fellow after that There's nothing like licking cads to a 
jelly to make them keep their hands off animals. They 
don't forget that, they feel it. I'll always do it when I 
get a chance. I suppose it runs in the family, for I 
heard the Governor say that my grandmother once 
horsewhipped a man who ill-treated a horse. Wish I 
had hurt those little sneaks more though. Now for the 
poor beastie. I wonder where his master is." 

I need hardly introduce Sydney, who was taking his 
walks abroad in search of some particular dainty for " the 
Governor's" breakfast, and happened to pass at so op- 
portune a moment Bernard wagged his tail, recogniz- 
ing friend from foe, and allowed him to wipe away the 
blood from his injured parts, but not much more could 
Sydney do. The ear ought to be sewn up at once, and 
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he stepped over the animal's body, took off his helmet, 
and entered the porch. 

The church was dark with beautiful rich stained glass, 
and Sydney passing into it from the strong morning light, 
could make out nothing for a few minutes, but stood 
blinking like an owl. Dulcie had been longer than 
usual. The first cloud had passed across the sunshine 
of her life, and she had more to say. Her prayers were 
the essence of simplicity, she just said straight out the 
thoughts that were in her heart, without reserve. " Talk 
ing to God," she called it, and so it was. 

"I am so afraid Father Ben is going to have the 
measles, and I know how ill they make you feel," was 
part of her prayer to-day. " He is asleep now, but he 
tumbles about so, he makes me afraid. Please, God, 
keep him still, and don't let him have the measles, and 
take away all his pain." 

From a distant corner came a low chanted murmur, 
and Sydney was wondering whether he should venture 
further on and see if he could find the dog's master, 
when, tripping down the aisle, so lightly she hardly 
seemed to touch the ground, came a little vision in 
white, from her cashmere hood to her white kid boots, 
no touch of colour about her. As Sydney opened the 
door to let her pass through, she turned to him a lovely 
wistful face, looked gravely, puzzlingly at him for a 
moment, then stepped out into the sunshine. 
A scream of dismay brought Sydney to her side. Her 
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arms were round Bernard's neck, her cheek pressed 
against his head, and those bright eyes, that no tears 
had ever yet dimmed, were raining down a shower of 
glittering drops. Sydney hastened to explain that Ber- 
nard was not much hurt, but that the ear ought to be 
sewn up at once. 

A weight of care was bowing down Dulcie's sunny 
head. Father Ben would want her at home, yet poor 
Bernard ought not to be left to suffer. In her perplexity 
she looked straight at Sydney, and again the wondering 
puzzled expression came into her eyes — they wandered 
to his hands, in one of which he held his helmet, for he 
had forgotten to put it on when the church door shut 
behind them. 

Her face cleared at once, and the sparkling dancing 
eyes were those of Dulcie, as she held out both her 
hands to him and said, 

" You are Bors and Dodo's ' big boy.' " 

Sydney saw it in a moment. This was Dulcie, and 
there was Bernard, but where was Father Ben ? 

" You are Dulcie," he said, smiling down upon her. 
" But how did you know me?" 

"They told me all about you," said Dulcie, "and 
your queer-shaped hat," and she touched his helmet 
with her forefinger. 

He laughed as he put it on. " Then my helmet has 
done me some service," he said. " But where is Father 
Ben?" 
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"Ah," shaking her head gravely. "Poor Father Ben. 
He is tumbling about so." 

Sydney did not quite know what to make of this, and 
was much relieved when she added, 

"I am afraid that perhaps he is going to have the 
measles, but I must go to him. He will be waking up. 
Oh ! poor Bernard, what is to be done with you ?" 

" I'll look after him, ,, said Sydney, "but I'll take you 
home first." 

" No, no," said Dulcie, reproachfully, " it will be all 
the worse for him if he waits — you said so." 

" Yes ; but while we are talking," argued Sydney, " we 
might be getting to your house. Besides, perhaps it is 
on the road to a vet's. I must get hold of somebody 
and ask." 

Sydney was surprised to find how quickly those 
dancing feet could clear the ground, — he had to step 
out to keep up with them. At the door he paused to 
say, 

" After I've given the Governor his breakfast I'll run 
round and have a look at Father Ben. I've had a lot 
to do with illness, and I can tell if he is going to have 
the measles." 

" You are as good as a doctor — almost," said Dulcie, 
gratefully. 

Sydney left Bernard at a veterinary^, promising to 
call for him in an hour or so, and then hurried off, for 
it was time the " Governor" had his breakfast. During 
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that meal he entertained Mr. Reid with a graphic ac- 
count of his adventures, and Mr. Reid offered to go 
with him and see Father Ben. 

" Father," said Sydney, as they sat at their dinner the 
same evening, " do you mind my sitting up with Father 
Ben to-night? You know the doctor said he mustn't 
be left alone for long together, as he is so weak he might 
faint away." 

" My dear boy," said Mr. Reid, ".of course I don't 
mind, except that I am so afraid it will tell upon your 
strength. Young people want their proper rest more 
than old ones." 

" A night or two sitting up won't hurt me," laughed 
Sydney, " I am as strong as an elephant But if it will 
ease your paternal mind I'll do tumbies, and turn in 
between the sheets for a couple of hours after breakfast" 

" Upon that condition you may go," said Mr. Reid. 

"What a brick you are, Father," said Sydney affec- 
tionately. " Now if you light your cigar, I will read the 
leader to you." 

" You spoil me, Sydney," said Mr. Reid, as he settled 
himself in a comfortable arm-chair upon the balcony, 
while Sydney seated close by him read the leading 
article in an evening paper, and talked until it was time 
to go. 

Ben had a better night, and was lying in a still sleep 
to Dulcie's satisfaction when she came down in the 
morning to see him. Sydney insisted upon accompany- 
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ing her to church, " to wait outside and mount guard 
over Bernard," and Dulcie, who moaned over the cruelty 
of the " bad boys," was only too glad that he should 
do so. 

And by degrees Ben got better — Sydney sat up with 
him about three nights in all. Mr. Reid came often to 
see him, and took a great interest in the grave reserved 
man. 

When Ben's health had improved Sydney devoted 
himself to amusing Dulcie, but he could only get her if 
she was not wanted by Father Ben, and he found the 
best plan was to take her out when he was hard at 
work. This pleased both Dulcie and her father, and part 
of every day saw Sydney and his small companion 
making themselves acquainted with Paris, not content- 
ing themselves with the best known parts, but driving 
away and turning up in some queer out-of-the-world 
corner. Sometimes Mr. Reid went with them if he felt 
equal to the exertion, sometimes he stayed at home and 
contented himself with hearing about what they had 
seen when Sydney came back to dinner. And perhaps 
this suited him the best of the two, for he often told his 
son, who only laughed at him for saying it, " that he was 
getting too old for sight-seeing." 




CHAPTER XIV. 

THE STORY OF THE PICTURE. 

V^OU know how much Bors and Dodo had been left 
to themselves during their stay at the Villa Selvdso, 
and you will understand what a different life it was to 
them to find themselves the centre of attraction. Such 
an unequal balance might have turned the heads of many 
children, but the brother and sister had strong sensible 
heads, unusual in children so young in years. Bors was 
to go to school in six months, and Uncle Jack feared 
for him. There is such a dead set against a boy whose 
bringing up has been in any way eccentric, and who is 
in himself rather out of the common run. Bors was 
extra outspoken ; he had no idea of keeping in the mo- 
tive which prompted the action. So far Uncle Jack 
" took the bearings" of his nephew's character correctly. 
He did not realise that Bors was quite able to hold his 
own when the time for holding it came. 
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It was curious how wide awake the Aunts had become. 
Bors, who was of a speculative nature, pondered over it 
for minutes together, and upon broaching the subject to 
Dodo found that she was equally puzzled. It was much 
pleasanter for them in every way. Their clothes were 
never now in that awkward stage of nearly falling off 
their backs, and Bors rejoiced in several pairs of what 
Sydney would have called " spicy" boots. No need to 
have them mended nine times now. When these were 
worn out others would be forthcoming. 

They lived in one of the London suburbs, I am not 
obliged to say which, in a roomy house built just long 
enough ago for it to be comfortable. Bors and Dodo 
had a nice little room apiece, but the room in the house 
which Bors liked best of all was Uncle Jack's study. 

The walls were lined with pictures they had brought 
from the old home. The home where the Aunts and 
Uncle Jack had lived in the " ages ago," when they were 
all " young men and maidens," and before Ethel, that 
was the children's mother, had married. They had been 
a large family then, nine in all, now three sisters and two 
brothers had died, and there was a sister married and 
settled in the West Indies. 

It was not entirely for the sake of the pictures, as a 
whole, that Bors sought Uncle Jack's study so often. It 
was for the sake of one particular picture which hung 
over the fireplace. If he was missing every one knew 
where to find him — stretched upon the tiger-skin, his 
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elbows resting upon it, his chin nestled in the palms of 
his hands, his heels describing figures in the air, or sitting 
upright nursing his right leg, but always gazing at the 
picture with a perplexed expression upon his face. Some- 
where or another he had seen that picture before, or one 
very like it, and though he was told it was impossible, he 
persisted that it was so. 

The picture was nothing out of the common, only the 
portrait of a young and handsome man, a man with a 
broad white forehead, his brown curls growing low upon 
it, a well-shaped mouth smiling frankly at you, a pair of 
brown eyes with a yellow light in them. Not much of 
the figure was painted, but if you could judge from the 
shoulders, the man who sat for that portrait must have 
been tall and bonny. 

The picture fascinated Bors from the first He would 
lie, or sit, by the hour together only to feel the more 
hopelessly puzzled and provoked at the end. Some- 
where he had seen that picture or one very much the 
same. He went over, reckoning upon his fingers the 
places to which he had been, all the pictures he had 
ever known — they were soon told up — and the portrait 
remained more a mystery than ever. 

One afternoon — a dull foggy day in Autumn — Uncle 
Jack sat writing at his table, and Bors lay upon the tiger- 
skin gazing with strained eyes and anxious expression at 
the handsome face of " the man in the picture," as Dodo 
called the portrait. " Come, come, come," the brown 
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eyes and frank, half-parted lips seemed to Bors to be 
always saying. " I'd . come if I only knew where," he 
answered one day, so vivid and so real was his fancy 
about it 

Uncle Jack wiped his pen and leaned back thought- 
fully in his chair. 

Three-quarters of an hour the silver chimes in the 
clock upon the mantle-shelf had chimed since Bors took 
up that position, and he was just as little inclined to stir 
as when he settled down into it. 

" The child is growing quite thin and anxious-looking," 
mused Uncle Jack, as he watched the firelight shining 
upon Bors's earnest square-shaped face, where the bones 
showed more plainly than they ought. " I must put a 
stop to this." 

" Bors," he said gently. 

The boy started and altered his position to the other 
one he liked, sitting upright nursing his leg, but his face 
this time turning tablewards. 

" Yes, Uncle Jack." 

"I am going to tell you something : about that pic- 
ture. It is the likeness of one of my brothers and your 
uncle." 

" Yes," said Bors, with a weary sigh. He did not care 
at all about its being the likeness of any one, but he did 
care very much about remembering where it was he had 
seen it before. It would settle his mind so if he could 
only recollect. 
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" We do not talk of him often. It is a painful sub- 
ject," continued Uncle Jack, rather quickly. " It hap- 
pened the last summer we all spent together. I was a 
lad of fifteen and he was seven years older. He was in 
a bank in London, and had come to spend part of his 
holiday with us. One day he was missing, and by the 
next post we had a letter from the manager of the bank 
saying that a cheque had been forged to a large amount, 
and from several combined circumstances, suspicion had 
fallen upon our brother. " 

" What is forged ?" asked Bors. 

"Imitating a person's handwriting so well that you 
can write their name just as they write it themselves." 

"And why do they do so?" questioned Bors still 
further. 

" When people are wicked they get a great deal of 
money that way sometimes," said Uncle Jack. " You 
saw me the other day take a cheque and write my name 
to it, together with the sum of money I wanted to draw 
from the bank. Now suppose any person could imitate 
my writing. They could sign a cheque with my name, 
take it to the bank and get the money they wanted in 
exchange for it" 

" And don't they get found out ?" inquired Bors. 

" Sooner or later. But sometimes they manage to run 
away with the money and cannot be caught. This was 
what it was thought my brother' had done, especially 
when it was heard from some one who had seen him 
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that he had sailed for Australia in a vessel called ' The 
Perdita.' Soon after came the dreadful news that ' The 
Perdita' had caught fire, and every soul on board of 
her had perished, some in the flames, others had thrown 
themselves into the water and had been drowned. It 
was dreadful" 

Uncle Jack's voice died away almost to a whisper. 
Bors sat quite still and did not interrupt. Alter a while 
Uncle Jack went on. 

" It was a wretched time for all of us. The sad death 
my brother must have died, and the miserable stain upon 
his honour and name. But that we had not to suffer for 
long. In the same bank with him was a great friend of 
his — a fellow without health or moral backbone — whom 
my brother always pitied. This friend had been led into 
trouble, and wanted money so badly that he had been 
persuaded by his bad companions to forge the name to 
a cheque for the sum he wanted. After it was done he 
was seized with an agony of remorse, and confessed it 
to my brother, imploring him to save him from the con- 
sequences, saying it would break his mother's heart. 
The only way in which he could escape was by my 
brother bearing the blame himself, and this he did, just 
coming down to us for a day or two, a sort of silent 
farewell, and then starting for Australia. He pitied the 
mother of his friend so much, for she was a widow with 
only that one child, whom she loved devotedly, and I 
really believe that the shame the exposure must have 
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brought upon him, would have been the death of her, 
she loved him so. Then again she had little to live 
upon, and her son's salary was a great help. All this 
my brother knew, his nature was such a generous one, 
and then I suppose he thought that being a large family 
and our mother having died some few years back, we 
should be better able to part with him. But if he had 
known how we grieved over him, and that even now we 
can hardly bear to mention his name, he would have 
thought twice before lie took the step. But I don't 
know." 

" How was it all found out ?" inquired Bors. 

" My brother's friend died of consumption, brought on 
by bad habits in addition to weak health, some few 
months later, and dying he confessed the past We 
had then broken up our home and gone to live in 
London. None of us had ever believed that our 
brother, who was honest and open as the day, could 
have done such a thing. But his running away was so 
much against him that we were silent upon the subject, 
except among ourselves, and then we could talk freely. 
When my brother's friend confessed, it only confirmed 
what we guessed to be the true state of affairs, but even 
then we did not clear our brother's memory, — except to 
the manager of the bank, who was an old friend of my 
father's, — until after the death of the poor young man's 
mother. Then we felt we were at liberty to make it 
known among our friends. The poor manager was 
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dreadfully cut up about it, but of course it was not his 
fault My brother's running away seemed to mark his 
guilt. Your mother was his favourite sister, Bors. 
Being a large family, we went a good deal in pairs, and 
Ethel and he always paired together. When he left in 
that sudden manner, Ethel found in her bedroom a ring 
of my mother's he always wore upon his little finger. 
It was sapphires and diamonds, and in the back of it 
was a place for hair, — this space he had filled in with 
a piece of his own brown hair: Ethel wore this ring 
night and day, — it never left her finger until the day she 
died, and now Aunt Hessie is keeping it for you. I 
have told you this story, Bors, to explain to you the 
reason why that picture seems familiar to you. Ethel 
was always considered very like her favourite brother. 
Their eyes were the same, a peculiar amber light in them 
you rarely see in brown eyes. That likeness was taken 
when my brother was nearly twenty-two, a few weeks 
before he — went away from us, and it was his birthday 
present to my father. When you see that picture, Bors, 
it is the memory of your mother's face and your mother's 
eyes that comes back to you." 

Bors shook his head. 

" I've seen the picture like that one quite lately," he 
said, "I am sure I have, — it was before we came to 
England, and it was the same picture, only it wasn't the 
same." 

Bors had been sitting with his back to the portrait 
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during his Uncle's story, in which he had grown quite 
interested, now he turned round to look at it again. 

How it was the inspiration came to him at that 
moment I cannot say. Perhaps it was the fresh eyes 
with which he looked at the picture, or the new thoughts 
which Uncle Jack's story had put into his mind. Per- 
haps it was because he was not struggling after it that 
the remembrance came — as it always does-r-like a flash 
of lightning to the puzzled brain. With a shout that 
made Uncle Jack start, as if a pistol had been fired 
close to his ear, Bors clapped his hands together, and 
cried exultingly, 

" Father Ben !" 

"Who?* asked Uncle Jack. 

" It's not a picture that I've seen at all, Uncle Jack, 
it's a real person, — it's Dulcie's Father Ben." 

" You mean it is like him," said Uncle Jack, who had 
often heard of Dulcie and Father Ben. 

" No I don't," said Bors, contradictorily. " Because 
it isn't quite like him. It's different in a great many 
things, but it's Father Ben himself. Wait, and 111 fetch 
Dodo," and turning head-over-heels with delight, Bors 
was off in a second, leaving Uncle Jack a wee bit sore 
that the boy's thoughts should fly so suddenly from the 
sad story he had just told him, to his friend Father 
Ben. 

Dodo was dragged in, breathless with the speed at 
which she had been made to come. 
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" Now, Dodo," said Bors triumphantly, " who is that 
picture ?" 

" That is what you are trying to find out," said Dodo. 

"I've found it out And it's not a picture, but a real 
live person. But it isn't quite the same. Shut your 
eyes, and Fll tell you where it is different." 

Dodo obeyed. 

"The picture," began Bors in the voice of a showman, 
"is young, the real person is old, and his hair isn't all 
brown, it's some of it white. In the picture the hair is 
in curls, curling over the forehead, and in the real person 
the hair has come out of curl, and tumbles over his fore- 
head. The picture's eyes are not sad, and the real 
person's are very sad. And so is his mouth very sad 
indeed. We always said it was, Dodo. The picture 
has colour in his cheeks, and the real person has none. 
The picture has no hair upon his face, and the real 
person has a lot. Now, Dodo, open your eyes, look at 
the picture, and tell me who it is." 

And Dodo, doing as she was bidden, said quietly, 

" Father Ben." 

"Better let the subject drop," was Uncle Jack's 
thought as he met his nephew's look of triumph. " He 
has made up his mind upon the matter, and it is useless 
arguing. Time will put it out of his head or convince 
him that he is wrong." 

It is very well for one person concerned in a discus- 
sion to say " let it drop ? what if the other one does not 

N 
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agree to this ? Bors, who had grown more puzzled than 
ever, suddenly called out, 

" The picture can't be two people. It must be Father 

Ben or Uncle . You never told me his name, 

Uncle Jack." 

"His name was Benedict," said Uncle Jack with a 
gentle sigh, "but we always called him Ben." 

" It's queerer and queerer," cried Bors in despair. 
"The picture <»an't be our Uncle Ben and Dulcie's 
Father Ben both at the same time. It's no use having 
a ' think' about it, for it wottt come right." 

" We will let it alone," said Uncle Jack, patting Bors's 
head, for he saw he was on the verge of tears. "We 
won't have any more ' thinks' about it" 

" But I want to know how Father Ben's likeness came 
to be here," persisted Bors. 

Ah! that Uncle Jack could not tell him. He be- 
lieved the likeness the child saw was only some fancied 
resemblance between Father Ben and the portrait But 
to draw Bors's attention from the mysterious picture and 
so by degrees change the subject altogether, he asked 
him one or two questions about Father Ben and Dulcie, 
meaning after a time to work round to Sydney, who was 
ever a fertile theme. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE FORGOTTEN NAME UPON THE SIGN-BOARD. 

T TNCLE Jack leaned back in his chair, his thoughts 
full of the dead brother whose story he had just 
told, and hardly heeding Bors as he talked on until a 
chance word or two attracted his attention. Bors was 
t ell ing of the last day they had seen Father Ben, of the 
beautiful locket upon which he was at work, and how he 
wanted to save up money to buy one just like it for 
Dodo. Only Father Ben said it cost a very great deal 
of money. 

" It was so odd to see Father Ben putting the diamonds 
into their little gold houses," said Bors. "It was like 
tucking somebody up in bed. And they slipped in so 
quickly. I couldn't do it a bit. And my fingers were 
a good deal littler than his. His were such big fingers. 
And he laughed at me for being so clumsy, and he said 
I wouldn't do for his trade. And Uncle Jack 7" 
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"Yes, Bors." 

" He said that when he was a boy no bigger than me, 
he had set a stone that had fallen out of one of his 
mother's rings." 

A quick exclamation from Uncle Jack. How often he 
had heard his mother tell that story of Ben when he was 
a boy, saying, with pride, that for all he had grown so 
big, the touch of that large firm hand was gentler than 
any of the girls'. Before Bors could answer the exclama- 
tion, Uncle Jack drew him towards him, and said in a 
low voice, 

" What is Father Ben's name ? His surname, I mean. 
You always call him Father Ben." 

" That is because we learnt it of Dulcie. She always 
does. I don't believe I ever heard his other name. Do 
you want to know very much?" looking at his uncle's 
anxious face with wonder. 

" Very much indeed." 

"Then I'll have a ' hard think/ and try to remember." 
And Bors sat down upon the tiger-skin and nursed his 
right leg, while Uncle Jack waited as patiently as he could. 
Bors pursued his train of thought out loud. 

" We always used to go to Father Ben's upon mules. 
Carlo with us. We passed the river, and turned down a 
street where a lot of children lived, they were playing 
about, and sometimes we stopped to watch them. Then 
we went by a queer little house with a garden in front, 
nothing but oyster-shells and broken bottles. We used 
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to call it the oyster and bottle house, and we wondered 
if the people who lived in the house ate nothing but 
oysters, there were so many shells. Then we turned the 
corner, and down another street, and after that we came 
into the street where Father Ben's house was. The first 
thing we did was to see if Father Ben was standing at 
the door watching for us with Dulcie in his arms. Some- 
times he was, and sometimes he was not. Ah !" — and 
Bors broke off excitedly, while Uncle Jack's face flushed 
as he bent eagerly towards the boy — " over the door was 
a board with . . . Father Ben's name . . . upon . . it." 

"And it was" — Uncle Jack's voice was quick and 
sharp. Bors did not answer for a minute. His eyes 
were gazing as though he saw something a long way off. 
Then he shook his head sadly. 

" I can see the board so plainly," he said, " but I can't 
read Father Ben's name upon it Never mind, Uncle 
Jack," he continued coaxingly; "I remembered the 
picture, you know, though it was a long time before I 
did, and I'll have lots of * thinks' about this until I re- 
member the name." 

Uncle Jack was greatly disappointed, but too just and 
kind to blame the boy's treacherous memory. There 
was nothing for it but patience, and in the meantime he 
kept his secret to himself, and reached down from the 
shelf a stiff book to read, trying not to let what "might 
be" come between his eyes and the pages. But he could 
not succeed. 
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The children dined with their elders until Bors went to 
school, as they had been accustomed to do at Villa Sel- 
v6so. During the meal Bors was silent and pre-occupied 
After the meal he shook off Dodo, and returned to the 
tiger-skin in Uncle Jack's study. It had turned into a 
wet night. Outside the rain was beating against the 
panes, the wind was howling round the house, but Bors, 
stretched in front of a cheerful fire, heard neither the rain 
nor the wind, saw nothing but an empty sign-board. 

He saw that so plainly and distinctly, it shut out every 
other sight and sound. It was not a plain painted board, 
but a board made of walnut wood, and enclosed in a 
roughly carved frame of leaves and flowers. Here and 
there among the flowers a bee was forcing its way to 
extract the honey, and here and there upon the leaves a 
fly perched. Father Ben had told Bors the history of 
that sign-board — how it was carved for him by a boy 
whom he had been able to help, and the boy being of a 
grateful nature, thought of carving the sign-board as a 
useful way of showing his gratitude. Bors saw the sign- 
board so plainly to-night, that he could count the bees 
and flies nestled among the flowers and leaves, could 
even see that the bit of a leaf had been broken off, and 
that the stem of one of the flowers was quite gone. The 
golden letters, of which the name and short inscription 
had been formed, were faint and faded now, and the 
name itself, there it was, upon the tip of Bors's tongue, 
and refusing to slip off. Uncle Jack shut up his book 
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and dreamed, sometimes hopeful dreams, sometimes de- 
sponding ones. That story of the setting the stone in 
the mother's ring was hopeful, but then it might be just 
possible that two boys might have the same talent, and 
exercise it in the same way. Then again, was it not 
more likely that Bors would have noticed the two names 
being the same ; if Father Ben was really Benedict 
Cramer, would he not have thought to himself that it 
was the same name as his Aunts', and would not have 
forgotten it now ? Uncle Jack did not realise how sel- 
dom, if ever, when at the villa, the children heard 
their Aunts' or Uncle's surname. Carlina never made 
use of the English form, " Miss Cramer." It was always 
"Yes, Signora," "No, Signora," and so on, as the case 
might be. And how little the children had heeded 
Father Ben's surname was easy to see by the difficulty 
Bors had in recalling it 

While Uncle Jack tormented himself with alternate 
hopes and doubts, the wood crackled in the fire, and fell 
down bit by bit, a heap of white ashes upon the hearth. 
Neither of the two heeded it ; they did not know that 
time was going at all, until Dodo knocked at the door to 
say that tea was ready. 

Poor Bors had sign-board upon the brain. He could 
not get it out of his head, and when he went to bed he 
found Sleep had given herself a holiday, and had flown 
away from him. Before his wide open eyes floated the 
blank sign-board, and if he shut them it was just the 
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same, there was the sign-board floating in mid air. He 
tossed restlessly from side to side, buried his head be- 
neath the bed-clothes — there was the sign-board still, the 
sign-board perfect in every detail, even to the missing 
portions of it, except the one important thing, the name 
that was written upon it 

Sometimes he fell into a doze for a few minutes, only 
to dream that the sign-board hung round his neck a dead 
weight, and was dragging him down some dreadful preci- 
pice, at the bottom of which he must fall, a mere heap of 
broken bones — and awoke to find himself safe and snug 
in his own little bed, but before his eyes still, the sign- 
board, carved in leaves and flowers, with that provoking 
blank in the midst of it filled in with faint gold, but to 
him invisible, letters. 

If any of the household had been equally restless that 
night they must have had a great fright given them, for 
between twelve and one a little white-robed figure flew 
madly down stairs, with hair on end, glowing eyes — the 
amber shining in them as though they were on fire — and 
scarlet cheeks. It flew along the corridor, straight to 
Uncle Jack's room which it entered at a rush, with- 
out a warning knock or sound and shouted, " Benedict 
Cramer, Working Jeweller." 

The rain had cleared off, and Uncle Jack was standing 
at the open window, his head and half his body out of 
it. He was looking at a watery moon which, after a 
tussle with some angry clouds, had managed to struggle 
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into a clear sky, but the clouds were chasing her and 
trying to send her indoors again. The sound of a voice, 
though he did not hear what was said, caught Uncle 
Jack's ear, and he turned from watching the moon to 
find his little nephew, at nearly one o'clock in the morn- 
ing, capering madly about in his night-shirt, his bare 
toes performing a quick double-shuffle which very soon 
ran him out of breath. 

" Bors, are you crazy? Do you know what time it is? 
And Aunt Fluff sleeps underneath. What is the matter?" 

" You are not undressed. Oh, for shame, Uncle Jack. 
Do you know what time it is ?" 

Uncle Jack laughed. 

"Didn't you hear what I said when your head was 
out of the window ?" 

" No !" 

" I saw it all in a minute so plainly, though the letters 
are wearing out dreadfully. Father Ben must paint them 
up again." 

"What was the name?" Uncle Jack turned white, 
then red, then white, and all in one minute. 

" That was what I told you when your head was out 
of the window." I think Bors had rather lost his head 
when he found the name, for he was dancing about like 
a mad thing again. Perhaps it was because it was 
such a relief to get it off his mind. 

"Bors, tell me at once," and Bors, who had not 
looked at his Uncle's face before, replied promptly, 
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" Benedict Cramer, Working Jeweller." 

He was not prepared for the rush Uncle Jack made 
at him — what about Aunt Fluff's room, which was under- 
neath ? — nor the half sobbing, 

" God bless you, Bors." 

"What is the matter?" he asked in surprise. 

" Father Ben is your Uncle Ben, and Dulcie is your 
cousin. Don't you see it, Bors? Our name, your 
Aunts', and mine, is Cramer, and so was your mother's 
before she was married. Benedict Cramer ! I was telling 
you his story only this afternoon, and oh, Bors, to think 
that he has turned out your Father Ben. After all you 
were right about the picture." And Bors had another 
hug. 

" I don't understand," said poor Bors, his gleefulness 
vanishing. It seemed as if he was destined to always 
have something upon his mind. " How can Father Ben 
be my Uncle Ben, if my Uncle Ben was drowned, or 
burnt alive, or something ?" 

" He couldn't have been drowned of course," said 
Uncle Jack, laughing, " but that he will have to explain 
himself. And now, Bors, tumble into my bed and go 
to sleep at once. I'll stretch myself upon the sofa and 
sleep there." 

" It is quite time you were in bed," said Bors wisely. 
" Will you promise to undress at once, Uncle Jack ?" 

" The very minute you are asleep. I shall sit by you 
until you are." And Bors curled himself round like a 
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dormouse, trying hard to put everything away from him, 
as Uncle Jack advised — signboard, Father Ben, Bene- 
dict Cramer, Dulcie, Dodo's astonishment, the Aunts' 
astonishment, how they would find Father Ben, how it 
happened, how it was it couldn't have happened because 
Uncle Ben was dead, drowned, or burnt in the sad 
burning of the " Perdita," — all these perplexities Bors 
put resolutely away from him, though they crept back 
now and then, and it was some time before he could 
get any peace. The paper of the room was pale green 
with tiny silver stars shining over it Bors turned his 
head to the wall, and kept his eyes fixed upon one of 
these stars. It twinkled and sparkled for some time, 
then grew larger, and brighter, and clearer, then it ceased 
to be a star, but became a large ball of living, silver 
light, then the ball melted away and the air became 

silver, and the — eyelashes swept over those excited 

eyes, — the lips unclosed, — and Bors was in the 

land of dreams. 

You may imagine the wonder and delight of the 
household the next day. From " morn until dewy eve" 
the great bustle reigned supreme, plans were made and 
unmade twenty times. It was no use writing to Florence 
for Father Ben's present address, for Bors and Dodo, 
who seemed quite at home with his domestic arrange- 
ments, said that Dulcie carried all her pets with her, 
and the house was just shut up, Father Ben taking the 
key with him. "And left no address to which his 
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letters should be sent?" asked poor Uncle Jack in 
despair. 

"Father Ben was never bothered with any letters/' 
explained Bors, with a superior air, as though it was a 
great advantage for a person to have no letters, " except 
business letters, and those, he said, always kept until he 
came back." 

" It's looking for a needle in a bundle of hay to go to 
Paris and hunt up a man who is only staying and not 
living there," said Uncle Jack resignedly. " But ifs the 
only thing we can do." 

And as every one objected to being " left at home," 
they all had their own way and went Uncle Jack head 
and chief, after him I think Bors, then the m Aunts and 
Dodo, — all on a hunt for Father Ben. 




CHAPTER XVI. 



"I AM COME TO BE YOUR PAGE." 



C YDNEY had taken Dulcie with him to help him to 
choose a present for Bella, whose birthday was 
coming on. 

"I don't suppose shell look at it," he said, pathe- 
tically; " she'll be thinking of Willifs so much, but Fve 
always given her a birthday present ever since she was 
the Governor's ward, and I don't mean to leave it off 
now." 

The present was to be bought at a glass and china 
shop, and Sydney thinking that Bernard's feathery tail 
would be very much in the way in an establishment of 
this kind, had taken the precaution before they went out 
of chaining the beautiful animal with an iron chain, one 
end of which was fastened into a ring in the wall of the 
miniature back yard where Fanchette's " washings" took 
place. 
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Bernard was wagging the said tail in a state of dread- 
ful indignation. If his little mistress's had been the 
hand that tethered him, a gossamer thread would have 
held him like a rock, and he would not have attempted 
to stir until she came back. But Bernard did not recog- 
nise that Sydney had any right to tie him up, and I am 
sorry to write it of a S. Bernard dog, but the fact re- 
mains, he was in a shocking rage. Sydney was all very 
well in his proper place, but he was not Bernard's master. 
Was the iron chain that bound him a very strong one? 
It was not yet too late to scent them out. Bernard 
raised his big body and stretched himself, walked the 
length of the chain, lashing his feathery tail and uttering 
a low muttered growl, then brought the whole weight of 
his body to bear upon the chain. It was a very strong 
one. Bernard sat down. 

With tawny head erect, and heart and will thrown into 
the struggle, he tried a second time. His back was 
strong, but iron chains are not to be tampered with. He 
lay down, put out his tongue, and panted. 

The struggle was renewed and the chain protested. 
Creak, creak, creak it went Bernard liked the noise, and 
it put fresh life into him. It must be trying work, bring- 
ing all your opposition to bear against a foe, who is not 
only strong but silent The creaking of the chain in- 
vigorated Bernard. 

Nothing but creaking however came of these efforts, 
and Bernard lay down tired and panting. But he had 
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the spirit of the conqueror within him, and he renewed 
the contest undaunted by former failures. 

The chain would have borne any amount of tugging, 
not so the plaister of the wall, it loosened and gave way 
after each pull, and when Bernard for about the seventh 
time returned to the charge, a desperate wrench upon 
his part pulled out the iron ring and left him a free 
dog. 

Fanchette had been cleaning, and the doors were wide 
open. One bound cleared the kitchen, another gained 
the street, and then burrowing his nose to find the 
proper scent, Bernard was down the street upon their 
trail He looked a formidable creature, panting hard, 
with distended nostrils, and dragging that heavy chain 
after him. Little wonder that people were scared and 
left him the exclusive use of the pavement All the 
better for Bernard. He rattled along at a fine pace, 
never stopping until he found his mistress. 

Sydney and Dulcie were standing with their backs to 
the door, hesitating between a cunningly-shaped goblet 
of blue Bohemian glass and something equally pretty, 
when they were startled by a dull thud upon the floor, a 
clattering clinking, a dismayed cry from the shopkeeper, 
and a tremendous crashing of glass and china. 

In at the door had bounded the delighted Bernard, 
his splendid head held high, his loving eyes soliciting 
welcome, his feathery tail going like a windmill. 
Crash, crash, crash, crash, crash went glass and china 
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from either side, the ground strewed with their broken 
beauties, while Bernard's destructive feet never stayed 
until his cold nose found refuge in Dulcie's little hand. 

She had the presence of mind to catch hold of his 
tail, or much more damage might have been done. 
He stood meek as a lamb while she scolded him, and 
at the end of her lecture Dulcie turned to Sydney, with 
a little sigh, and said, 

" I am afraid that as he has been so naughty, perhaps 
he ought to have a teeny, tiny beating." 

" And as he isn't my dog, I'd rather not be the one 
to give it," said Sydney, hastily, for Bernard's eyes had 
a look in them which made him feel he was not the 
dog's owner, and that the dog knew it " I don't want 
to be bitten." 

"He never bites," remarked Dulcie somewhat indig- 
nant, but privately relieved to find her pet would be let 
off his beating. 

Sydney shrugged his shoulders, and briefly said, " I'd 
rather not try. But oh — " with a whistle of dismay, 
" look at the mischief he has done !" 

At which Dulcie renewed her scoldings, until Bernard's 
head hung down, and his silky ears quite hid his face. 
He knew he was in disgrace. By Sydney's advice his 
mistress led him gently out of the shop by his tail, of 
which she was afraid to let go, and in order to do this 
they had both to walk out backwards. 

Once outside, Dulcie let him sit down upon the 
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lowest step, while she impressed upon him the naughti- 
ness of his conduct 

Sauntering along the broad pavement came a thin, 
fair child. He was looking earnestly from side to side 
as if in search of some one, and seemed to find a 
dreamy enjoyment in the scene as he turned his head 
first one way, then another, now stopping still to quietly 
scan the carriages as they drove along the road. Tonio 
and Terence lived in a street not many yards off, and 
as Tonio was now away all day, Terence was allowed to 
walk once up and down this wide street during Tonio's 
absence. There were so many well-dressed people, and 
always a policeman or two about during the hours to 
which his walk was restricted, so Tonio knew there was 
no cause for fear. The street was njt more than half 
a mile long, but walking at the pace Terence walked, 
and stopping as he stopped, it lasted him some three or 
four hours. It pleased the child to be allowed to take 
this walk, and it interested him equally. He could in- 
dulge his fancy of searching for the King's daughter. 
Those searching blue eyes of his were getting well 
known, many gave him a smile, a kind word, a coin, — 
no one ever thought of harming him. 

A carriage rilled with gay ladies passed rapidly by, 
near to the pavement ; they were on their road to some 
garden f£te, and their dresses were bright and pretty. 
Terence's large eyes rested upon each of them in turn, — 
no King's daughter of fairy form was in that carriage, 

o 
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if perchance she was hidden between those flowing 
skirts, his quiet searching eye would have found her out. 
He walked on a few steps, a pin glittered in a crevice, 
and attracted him by its glitter. He stooped to pick it 
up, raised his head, and there upon a door-step, and 
as though she had fallen from the skies, the King's 
daughter was before him. 

He knew her again, and would have known her any- 
where, though the golden crown was hidden by the close 
fitting white cashmere hood, and only a few stray pale 
and silky curls curled over the white brow, showing how 
fine in texture and pure in colour was the gold whereof 
the crown was made. It was not in the nature of 
Terence to feel surprised. He just stepped up to where 
she was, stood in front of her, doffed his ragged cap, 
and said quite quietly and simply, 

" I am come to be your page." 

The scoldings with which his arrival, he did not in the 
least know why, had been received, had much depressed 
Bernard, and feeling that this might be a still greater 
offender than himself, he set up a low, but significant 
growl. A word from Dulcie silenced him, but he kept 
one eye steadily fixed upon the intruder, and was ready 
to send him to the right-about, if Dulcie gave him a 
chance. 

"What do you want?" asked Dulcie, answering him 
in Italian, the language in which he had spoken. 

" I am come to be your page," he repeated, while his 
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blue eyes fixed themselves upon her face in dreamy ad- 
miration. Surely the King's daughter was more beau- 
tiful than he had ever thought. 

Dulcie was puzzled, but she did not laugh at him. 
She answered him just as simply, 

"I do not want a page. I've got Father Ben and 
Bernard, and I don't want anybody else." 

" But I have come to be your page," persisted Terence. 
"We have followed you all the way from Florence to 
Paris, and I have walked up and down this street every 
day that it was fine, looking for you. And now I have 
found you." 

Dulcie felt more and more bewildered. If Father Ben 
could see him Father Ben would understand. But she 
could not. She stroked Bernard's head as if to gather 
wisdom from the brains there must be inside it. This 
action, which showed he was taken back into favour 
again, set the windmill in motion. But one eye was still 
kept upon the unwelcome intruder. 

" Have you got a father?" she asked, at length. 

" Father left me," said Terence. 

" Poor boy ! And have you a mother ?" 

" No." 

" Then who takes care of you ?" 

" Tonio." 

Sydney came out just then, and she explained the 
matter to him. 

" Little humbug," grumbled Sydney, but he changed 
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his mind when he saw the thin figure, fragile features, and 
dreamy eyes. " Not all there, a button missing," was 
his next thought. 

"I've spent all my money," he said to Dulcie, "and 
thanks to this beastie, I am a young man at large with 
pockets to let," and he gave Bernard's tawny side a poke 
with his stick. A respectful poke, not a vicious one, 
and Bernard recognised the difference, and wagged his 
feathery tail at a fine rate. He certainly had cost Sydney 
a " pretty penny" by his disobedience, though of course 
dogs have a nature above money, and its advantages and 
disadvantages, and he could not be expected to under- 
stand the mischief he had done. 

Dulcie understood, quite as little as Bernard, the latter 
half of Sydney's sentence. He had a habit of sometimes 
talking over her head, but she liked him all the better 
for it. Now, she glanced wistfully at him, as she said, 

" I've got some money at home, and he is so thin and 
ill-looking. I should like Father Ben to see him. Father 
Ben is fond of boys, and always helps them. Will you 
write down upon a piece of paper Father Ben's name, 
and where we live, and then he can come and see us 
this evening." 

Sydney took an envelope from his pocket and obeyed. 
Then Dulcie gave the envelope to Terence, and told 
him to come to the address that was written in pencil 
this evening at seven o'clock. Then with a nod and 
smile she took Sydney's hand, and they walked off toge- 
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ther, Bernard following, not however before he had 
sniffed the intruder's legs in a fashion which plainly said, 
" I shall know you again." 

Terence hastened after them, trying to keep them in 
sight For some time he succeeded, though he had to 
trot very fast, for Dulcie's dancing feet got over the 
ground quickly. They had turned down several streets, 
and in one of the turnings — for Terence's steps lagged 
painfully — he lost them. Sydney had hailed a carriage, 
and they had bowled out of sight before Terence had 
seen them. He was very tired, and sat down upon a 
door-step to rest, grasping tightly in his hand the envelope 
Dulcie had given him. He did not quite take in about 
it, but he felt it was a talisman to restore him to her, and 
then Tonio would understand what it meant. He was 
happy and content, and upon the step he sat and rested, 
dreaming of the King's daughter. 

Directly after the two boys appeared in Paris, Tonio 
fell upon his feet. The grace and beauty of his bouquets 
attracted the attention of a florist who owned large gar- 
dens and many conservatories and hot-houses. This 
florist asked an Italian friend to act as interpreter, and 
offered what Tonio considered a princely salary if he 
would give up selling flowers upon his own account, and 
devote his time to making up bouquets for him. There 
was one condition attached : in order to test his honesty 
and steadiness Tonio was to work for a month without 
any wages, the florist providing him with food and a 
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decent suit of clothes. And Tonio was nearly throwing 
up the whole affair, because of Terence. What would 
become of Terence during that time ? The florist heard 
of the difficulty, and suggested that Tonio, during his 
trial month, could have a certain number of flowers every 
day, these he could make into button-holes, and sell 
in after hours. Tonio was gratitude itself. The plan 
was tried and found to answer, he made quite enough 
by these button-holes to keep Terence in comfort, and 
as for himself, only Tonio never thought of himself, he 
had more than he wanted. 

The month flew as if it had wings. A week ago it had 
expired, and to-day Tonio was to receive from his master 
his first week's salary, not whole and entire this time, for 
his master had had to deduct Tonio's keep for the week, 
and some that he had advanced him for Terence. But 
he was not a niggardly man, and Tonio served him, as 
he did everything he had to do, with his heart as well 
as with his hands, so the master had added a small 
present. And, from to-day, there would be no more 
short commons for Terence ; more than that, he should 
have whole new suits of clothes, as often as there was 
money wherewith to buy them. How should his darling 
be dressed? Tonio sent a rapid glance intd many a 
shop-window as his feet speeded through street after 
street until they brought him to the house where v they 
lived. 

They had passed from one extreme to another. In 
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Florence their room had been upon the lowest floor of a 
small house, now they were in an attic of attics in one of 
the highest houses in Paris. It was cheap, it was out- 
of-the-way. If any one was bent upon mischief they 
would pause half-way up the stairs, there were so many of 
them, and not follow Terence to the top. Then upon 
every flight, and I should be afraid to say the number 
of flights, lived people, and there is safety in numbers, 
as we all know. So with these precautions Tonio was 
not afraid to leave Terence all the day while he must 
be at work. 

Treading as though the whole world belonged to him, 
Tonio came home this evening, springing up the count- 
less stairs as if he was on level ground, not bending his 
back, but holding it and his head erect, and whistling 
gaily as landing after landing was reached and passed. 
In his hand he held the shining money, it should be the 
first thing Terence's dreamy gaze should rest upon as he 
entered their little room, and he would say — 

But the door is reached and flung open, and Tonio 
with his curly head flung back, his brown eyes flashing 
gleefully, treads one step over the threshold, then draws 
back, while the outstretched hand falls to his side, the 
money is scattered upon the floor, the gladness dies out 
of his sunny face, and wild terror takes possession of that 
loving heart. 

The nest is empty, the bird has flown. With all his 
care, something dreadful must have happened to Terence, 
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or he would have been home hours ago. The silence 
of the room makes him shiver as if an iceberg were float- 
ing near to him. He shuts the door as hastily as he had 
opened it, and runs down the stairs with one sole thought, 
as he sets forth upon his hopeless search ; Paris, how 
large it is ; Terence, how innocent and how confiding. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

4 

"AND THEN I WENT UP ANOTHER FLIGHT OF STAIRS." 

A S Terence sat upon the doorstep, his eyes closed, his 
head nodded, and he went fast asleep. He was 
aroused by the click of the door at his back. In a fright 
he jumped up and ran down the street, his heart thump- 
ing against his side. His thoughts turned homewards 
to Tonio and to supper. If he could find the long wide 
street he should know his way back. Which was the 
road the King's daughter led him? The streets were 
so much alike about there. He turned into one after 
another, and thought he was retracing his steps, when 
he was in reality going further and further away. And 
a couple of hours later found him wandering still. 

Those slender limbs could bear him no longer. He 
sank in a heap upon the pavement, a dark mist before 
his eyes, a singing in his ears, his fingers clasped tightly 
over the precious paper, his head falling upon the hard 
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stones. He was roused to sight and sound by loud 
voices talking and laughing. Steps were passing close 
by him, they were going in to the actors' entrance of a 
third-rate little theatre, when one of the men chanced to 
glance at the motionless heap upon the pavement. 

" Hoop la, what is this ?" he said, and stooping raised 
Terence, who staggered for a minute, then stood upright 
upon his feet. 

" A child," said one of the others who was in a bad 
temper. " You can see that for yourself." 

" Now I can, then I couldn't," answered the first good- 
naturedly. " Whose child I wonder ?" 

" Hand him over to the police," said a third. 

" There is not a policeman near," said the first, who 
still had hold of Terence. 

" Then leave him where you found him — you will be . 
late for your part, Frangois. Come along." 

" He would do splendidly for the ' lost child' that old 
Pepinese has been trying so hard to get," said Frangois. 
"He's forlorn, and desolate, and pathetic enough for 
any one — I've a great mind to take him off at once to 
the manager." 

The others began to be interested. They spoke to 
Terence, but he only shook his head. He did not 
understand French. They did not know this, and 
deemed him shy. 

They took a critical survey of him as he stood before 
them in his rags and tatters, his long fair hair falling 
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over his white, childish face, his large, light blue eyes 
more dreamy than usual from the utter tiredness, hunger, 
and weariness that overpowered him. He was pathetic 
and forlorn enough they were all agreed, and Terence 
would have been taken off at once to the manager and 
his fate sealed if one of the men had not suddenly called 
out, 

" He has a piece of paper in his hand, — take it from 
him, Francois, and see what it is." 

Francois lifted the thin wrist and, not unkindly or 
roughly, tried to unclose those small fingers that held 
the paper. But the instant that precious scrap of paper 
was touched a lion was roused in Terence. With a wild 
shriek and half-strangled sob he tried to wrench himself 
away from the hand that held him. But Francois 1 grasp 
was firm now, and the curiosity of all was awakened to 
know what that paper could contain which was held by 
its owner as if it had been a relic. Struggling as you 
would have thought it impossible that slender tired 
figure could struggle, beating the air with his hands, 
gasping for breath, his blue eyes distended, and a terri- 
fied expression in them like you see in an animal brought 
to bay, Terence tried to break away from his captors. 
Francois took no notice of the struggles, only held him 
by the shoulder in a strong grip. An English gentleman 
and boy who were passing turned to watch the scuffle, 
and Uncle Jack, for it was he and Bors, seeing that it 
was not fair play, came forward. 
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Frangois would have held his ground, but the others 
scuttled up the steps and in at the door in a second. 
Just then a bell pealed inside the place, and Frangois 
after a slight hesitation loosed his hold of Terence's 
shoulder, and followed sulkily in the wake of his com- 
panions. 

For the second time that evening Terence's strength 
failed him, and he fell to the ground. 

Uncle Jack hailed a passing carriage, and lifted the 
child into it. 

"Are we going to take him to the hotel?" asked 
Bors. 

" We must for the present," said Uncle Jack. " They 
will tell us perhaps of some hospital where they will take 
care of him. Poor child, how ill he looks. He seems 
more dead than alive." 

Bors did not recognise Terence. He and Dodo had 
taken so little notice of him, their attention had been all 
given to Tonio. Uncle Jack rubbed one thin hand, and 
then tried to open the other. 

" He has hold of an envelope so tight," he said, " that 
I can hardly unclasp his ringers. Perhaps the address 
upon it will tell us where his friends live. He doesn't 
look as if he had any. He is so ragged and thin. 
Nothing but skin and bone. Here is the envelope at 
last Smooth it out, Bors. How crumpled it is." 

Bors placed it upon his knee and smoothed it care- 
fully with his coat sleeve. Sydney had written Father 
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Ben's name and address inside an old envelope of Bella's 
to him. It was the outside Bors had uppermost, and as 
his eye lighted upon the well-known name, he shouted 
out, " Uncle Jack, look" and held it up. Uncle Jack 
nodded. 

" Then Sydney must know something about the child," 
he said "Tell the driver to drive to that address. 
Give him the envelope that there may be no mistake." 

Mr. Reid and Sydney were " not at home," but were 
expected in every moment Every moment, however, 
was of consequence to Terence, and Uncle Jack carried 
out his first intention, drove to his hotel, found out a 
place where Terence could be received at once, drove 
there, and did not leave until the child was safe in bed, 
conscious, but weak and ill, and moaning for " Tonio." 

Bors had refused to leave Uncle Jack, and when 
Terence spoke a few words in Italian he answered them 
in the same tongue. The tired eyes brightened languidly 
at the sound of the familiar speech. Terence had for- 
gotten everything but Tonio, — the King's daughter, the 
teasing men did not disturb his rest, the burden of his 
song was "Tonio, Tonio." 

" Ask him where Tonio lives, Bors," said Uncle Jack, 
"and we will go and tell him he is safe." 

" Where does Tonio live ?" asked Bors, his lips close 
to Terence's ear. 

At first Terence put his hand to his head and looked 
hopelessly bewildered. But Tonio, fearing always lest 
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his child should stray away and lose himself, had made 
him repeat over and over again the name of the street, 
the number of the house where they lived. It was only 
for a minute the well-known sound had ceased to make 
itself heard. His hand fell upon the coverlet again, and 
he said more brightly but with the air of one repeating a 
lesson, 

« 133, Rue de S. Michel." 

" Tell him we will come and see him to-morrow, and 
Tonio too. And tell him to shut his eyes and go to 
sleep," said Uncle Jack. 

Bors did so, and Terence shut his eyes obediently. 
Tonio would come. His mind was at rest, and he soon 
slept, the sleep of utter exhaustion. 

Uncle Jack and Bors, who had been up and doing 
early that morning, and upon the search after Father 
Ben all the time, except when they had come upon 
Terence, were beginning to feel they had done a hard 
day's work. But they hailed another carriage and drove 
to where they had been directed by Terence. 

" They are big houses," said Bors, looking timidly at 
the great buildings looming darkly against the clear, 
bright, starlit sky. It was difficult to see the number, 
and the driver had made half a dozen bad guesses before 
he stopped at the right one. 

" Don't you think we have made a mistake?" suggested 
Bors as they descended. " He looks too poor to live in 
such a big house." 
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" A small room at the top of the house most likely/' 
said Uncle Jack, laughing, and this proved to be the 
case, for upon the driver saying "Tonio," the porter 
answered, " The top story, third door to the right" 

They made their way up stairs ; they seemed never to 
come to an end. Each flight which they thought must 
be the last showed yet another flight, and another beyond 
that, and so on. 

Bors kept up manfully, for he wanted to see the last 
of the affair, but his legs ached dreadfully. Like the 
Village Blacksmith, his day had been " well spent," and 
his body was as well. Uncle Jack, seeing his footsteps 
dragged, suggested a half-way rest for a minute or two. 
Bors sat himself gratefully down upon the cold stone stair, 
and rubbed, first one aching leg, and then another. 

" I hope we shall find Mr. Tonio at home," spoke the 
voice of Uncle Jack gloomily from the darkness. He 
was standing behind Bors, leaning his back against the 
dusty, dirty wall, regardless in his tiredness of his stain- 
less broadcloth. 

" Tonio," mused Bors, " I know that name. Oh yes, 
it was the name of that boy. Oh, Uncle Jack, suppose 
it should be Tonio !" 

" I suppose it will be Tonio," said Uncle Jack ; " as it 
is Tonio we are going to see." 

" Yes, but our Tonio — Dodo's and mine." 

" I did not know that you had a Tonio." 

"Yes," said Bors, nodding. "He was one of the 
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Padre's boys. He was such a beautiful boy. Even 
Sydney said so. Oh, Uncle Jack, shall we have time to 
go and see Sydney to-night?" 

"I am quite sure we shall not," said Uncle Jack, 
knocking, by his decided tone, any hope Bors might 
have formed, on the head at once. " /am famishing, if 
you are not. Sydney must wait until to-morrow. Are 
you rested ?" 

" Now I can climb any number of stairs," said Bors, 
springing gaily up. " Lead on to victory, Uncle Jack." 

Nearly as many more stairs as they had already climbed. 

" I should think twice about going out if I were Tonio, 
and lived up here," said Uncle Jack, grimly. "No 
wonder that poor child is reduced to skin and bone. 
Third door on your right. Here you are. Oh, my 
knuckles ! Take care of your head, Bors." 

No answer to the knocking. They opened the door 
and walked in. Silence upon every side. No sound 
of breathing even. It was evident that after all their 
trouble Tonio was " not at home." 

At that very moment, however, he was coming up. If 
they had rested a little longer, or he been a little earlier, 
he would have trodden upon their heels. Three or four 
steps at a time those shapely limbs took, the owner joyful 
with a last hope that he might find Terence had come in 
during his absence. Bright and radiant with this hope, 
he flung the door widely open, and upon his listening 
ear, strained to catch the lightest sound, fell a deep- 
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drawn breath. He sprang forward, stretching out his 
arms to the darkness. 

" Terence, Terence," his delighted voice called. " Then 
you are at home, after all. I have been hunting for you 
everywhere. Terence, why don't you speak?" 

" Speak to him as quickly as you can," whispered Uncle 
Jack to Bors. " Tell him at once that Terence is safe." 

Bors did so, and made him understand in as few words 
as he could where Terence was, what happened, and how 
they had found him. 

Tonio's excitable Italian nature had been highly strung, 
and he burst into tears, tears of relief now he knew that 
Terence was really safe. Tall fellow though he was, he 
was not ashamed of tears, as an English boy would have 
been, but wiped them away with his ragged sleeve, while 
he broke into expressions of the boundless gratitude he 
owed to the two kind gentlemen. 

He struck a light, and Uncle Jack was able to have 
a look at him. Yes, there was wonderful beauty in 
that face he could not but own, though he saw it not 
as Bors and Dodo saw it, merry and bright as a sun- 
shiny summer, but tear-stained, excited, worn, yet still 
lighted up by the sweet smile upon those red lips of a 
true unselfish love. 

Uncle Jack took as great a fancy to him as his 
nephew had done. 

Bors explained to his Uncle that Tonio wanted to 
start off at once to see Terence. 

p 
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" Tell him," said Uncle Jack, " that he is very tired 
and hungry, and will make himself ill if he does not eat, 
and if he is ill he will be of no use to Terence." 

Tonio obediently tried to eat, swallowed a few mouth- 
fuls of bread, but the food upon the table was uncooked, 
and the fire in the stove had long since died away. 
Uncle Jack took out his watch, looked at the time, and 
shrugged his shoulder. 

" It is lucky the Aunts know what we are about," he 
said, " or they would be anxious. As their minds are at 
rest, there is nothing for it but to go through with this 
business. We must take Tonio to the nearest restaurant, 
Bors, — I told the driver to wait, — and give him an 
eatable supper, — he can't swallow uncooked food. Tell 
him to lead the way down stairs. You can explain on 
our road down, it's long enough for anything." 

In front of No. 133, Rue de S. Michel, waited the 
polite and patient driver. He had been uneasy, it must 
be confessed, not >upon his own account, but because he 
did not often drive a little boy and English gentleman 
at this hour of night, and see them vanish for an indefi- 
nite space, directed into the upper regions of a very high 
house in — well, not in the West end quarter of Paris, 
and he had misgivings. He was delighted to see them 
return in safety, though he glanced suspiciously at Tonio. 
The drive through the gaily lighted streets of Paris to 
the bright and sparkling restaurant was beautiful for Bors, 
and he sat in a trance of delight Then to see the zest 
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with which Tonio ate such a supper as never before in 
his life he had tasted, made the others feel so hungry, 
that when Uncle Jack suggested that, "just to save time, 
they had better have supper there too, and trust to the 
Aunts not waiting," Bors clapped his hands and sang 
out a loud English " Hurrah" that made people sitting 
at the tables look round and laugh, and Uncle Jack say 
resignedly, 

"It is a good thing we don't go people-hunting every 
night of our lives. Mind what you are about, Bors, 
they will take you up for a conspirator, and you may 
perhaps sleep inside the four dark walls of a prison." 

After their appetites were satisfied, Bors, prompted by 
Uncle Jack, explained to Tonio that he would not be 
allowed admittance to the hospital until the next day. 

" He says he shall sleep close by the hospital, and 
wait until to-morrow morning," translated Bors. 

" Tell him he had much better go home," said Uncle 
Jack. " It is a mad thing to do, — sleep in the streets, 
if you have a roof above your head, even though that 
roof is nearer to the sky than you and I found con- 
venient, Bors." 

Tonio shook his brown curls, gently but firmly, and 
by graceful gestures gave Uncle Jack to understand 
that near to the walls that enclosed his Terence his night 
would be spent 

"It is a madness, which as a respectable English 
citizen I feel bound not to encourage," said Uncle Jack. 
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"But as Tonio means to do it, we may as well drop 
him at the hospital, which we pass on our way back." 

They left him standing, ragged cap in hand, his small 
head held erect, the night wind lifting the curls from 
his forehead, and his radiant face turned to watch the 
carriage as it bowled away. 

For a full half hour Tonio wandered round the build- 
ing, wondering which of the lighted or unlighted rooms 
held his Terence : then chose a dark corner, and curled 
himself round like a dog, and was soon asleep, so sound 
asleep that the curls which the wind loved to lift and 
play with, and the flutter of a rag here and there, was the 
only sound the brown ball gave the whole night through 
of being a living, breathing person. 

So still, that the policemen passing upon their beat 
with firm even tread, passed by his corner and did not 
notice him, or thought that he was a shadow from a 
shrub which stood close by. 

The heap lay thus until the morning sun awoke it 
into life, and Tonio stretched first one limb and then 
another, opened his eyes, and seeing the unusual sight 
of the blue sky for his bed-canopy, thought he was back 
in Florence, and expected to hear the gentle rushing of 
the Arno, near which had been his favourite restjng 
place. Then sprang to his feet, and waited all im- 
patiently the hour, when the doors of that great build- 
ing would open, and he should be free to rush in and 
hold in his arms again, his child friend, — his Terence. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE MESSAGE OF THE RING. 

DORS'S proposal the next morning that they should 
look up Sydney was received with favour by Uncle 
Jack. He thought that perhaps Mr. Reid could sug- 
gest some fresh plan for finding Father Ben. They had 
been hunting for nearly a week without any success. 
Uncle Jack did not want to set the police to work until 
a last resource. 

Mr. Reid and Sydney were just beginning breakfast 
when Uncle Jack and Bors were shown in. They were 
equally astonished and delighted to see their visitors, and 
Uncle Jack and Bors took some fruit upon their plates 
to keep them company while they ate their break- 
fast 

Preoccupied as he was with his own affairs, Uncle 
Jack could not help an amused smile playing round his 
mouth, as he saw how as the breakfast proceeded every- 
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thing eatable, ranged itself by degrees around "the 
Governor's" place. Sydney was so anxious he should 
not want for anything, and the rest of the tablecloth was 
a " howling wilderness," while in front of Mr. Reid and 
treading upon each other's heels, were fish, game, hot- 
roll, toast, fruit, mustard, pepper, salt, sauces, sugar, 
cream, &c, &c, &c. His plate too was never empty, for 
Sydney anticipated his wants before he knew them him- 
self 

" By the bye, Bors," said Sydney, after he had satisfied 
himself that " the Governor's" tea was just to his taste, 
" since we have been in Paris I have made friends with 
some friends of yours. Guess who they are ?" 

Uncle Jack and Bors started, and both said as with 
one voice, 

" Father Ben and Dulcie." 

" Right you are," said Sydney, peeling a pear in a 
leisurely manner, and not noticing the agitation of one 
of his guests ; " and they are out and outers, and no mis- 
take." 

Uncle Jack poured himself a glass of water, which he 
drained, and then explained, as briefly as possible, the 
state of the case. He did not enter into details then : 
only said that Father Ben was a brother whom they had 
long ago had reason to suppose dead, and the reason of 
their sudden appearance in Paris was to find him. To 
say that Mr. Reid and Sydney were astonished would be 
saying little. 
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" Surprises never come singly," was Sydney's first co- 
herent remark. " Isn't it the rummest thing, Father, 
you ever heard in your life ? Isn't it odd how things 
turn out ? Why Dulcie is your first cousin, old man." 

Bors nodded. 

" Where were they to be found?" was the next ques- 
tion. 

The address was quickly produced, and then Sydney 
went on to say that it had been arranged that Dulcie 
was to spend that day with them. 

Father Ben's illness had put him very much behind- 
hand with his work, and he had promised when he 
undertook the setting of the jewels that a portion of them 
should be in the countess's hands by a certain day, as 
she had to wear them at some grand balL He was de- 
termined to keep his promise, and the last few days he 
had shut himself up from morning until night, and would 
see no one. Sydney had undertaken the care of Dulcie, 
and to-day Father Ben thought would see the completion 
of his task. 

" I don't think he has picked up properly since his 
illness," said Sydney. " He says he'll take a thorough 
rest when he has finished those idiotic jewels. Can't 
think what women want with such trumpery." 

" Jewels to the value of some ,£7,000 can hardly be 
called trumpery" remarked Mr. Reid. 

It was finally settled that they would leave Father Ben 
undisturbed until the evening, and that the Aunts, Uncle 
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Jack, and the two children, should come and spend the 
day with Mr. Reid and Sydney, and then the Aunts and 
Uncle Jack would make their niece's acquaintance. She 
was not to be told of the relation between them. Every- 
one agreed that that was better left for Father Ben to 
explain, — no doubt he would wish it himself. She was 
her bright, radiant, happy little self, the whole day long, 
and only paused in her merriment now and then to 
wonder how Father Ben was getting on, and to hope 
that he had plenty to eat And nothing would satisfy 
her but that she must take him some peaches and put 
them in front of his door. Sydney went with her upon 
this little excursion. Father Ben would not trust himself 
to open the door even to give her a kiss. He knew he 
should be beguiled into wasting too much time, but 
waited until those dancing footsteps echoed into the far 
distance, then tenderly carried in the fruit she had 
brought him, and kissed the print of a tiny finger in the 
bright purple bloom of one of the ripest peaches. 

The Aunts and Uncle Jack were enchanted with their 
little niece, as indeed they well might be. To tell the 
whole truth — as a story-teller should — Sydney was, as 
he would himself have expressed it, rather lumpy. He 
had grown very fond of little Dulcie, and it is a different 
thing to have a person all to yourself, or as good as all 
to yourself, for " the Governor" obligingly did not inter- 
fere, and then to share her company with five or six 
other people. But Sydney's unselfishness towards "the 
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Governor" had leavened his whole nature, and he could 
not long nurse his disappointment Towards the after- 
noon the cloud cleared off, and he actually expressed 
his joy to Uncle Jack that Dulcie had found rela- 
tions. 

" It will be such a relief to Father Ben, you see," he 
said, "for ever since he was ill he has been thinking 
what was the best arrangement he could make for her 
in case of his death. His last plan was to write to the 
monks at S. Bernard's hospice, and ask them if, in case 
he died, they would let her live there, and take care of 
her until she was about twelve or so. It was a wild 
idea you see, and wouldn't have answered at all, at all. 
I dare say they are jolly old chaps, but just fancy their 
bringing up a girl, and all on the top of the snow. She'd 
be frozen to death before a winter had passed over her 
head. I was egging on the Governor, not that he 
wanted much egging on, to offer to look after her. We 
had Bella, you know, only she married herself off. But 
now you are come if s all right." 

" I hope Ben won't die. Is he very ill do you think ?" 
asked Uncle Jack anxiously. 

"Oh dear no," said Sydney; "he's as strong as a 
horse really > only when people are ill or have been ill, 
they are not themselves for some time to come — they 
are nervous. And now he'll pick up before you can say 
' Jack Robinson.' " 

The air of wisdom and assurance with which this 
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young man of sixteen aired his ideas, amused Uncle 
Jack. But he controlled the corners of his mouth while 
he answered gladly enough, 

" I hope you may be a true prophet, Sydney." 

The sun had gone to his rest in kingly guise, his royal 
crimson robes of state wrapped well around him, and the 
shadows of evening were falling lightly over the gay city. 
The "good-night" of the sun brought a feeling of relief 
to many hearts within it Work might be laid aside and 
forgotten, for that day at least, tired limbs might be 
stretched, weary heads might raise themselves from book 
or ledger, and a delightful sense of freedom succeed to 
the mental strain of so many hours' hard work. 

Father Ben pushed aside his tools with the air of a 
schoolboy throwing up his lesson-books, and rising from 
his seat unlocked the door and began to " tidy up/' as 
Dulcie called it. The jewels were already lying in their 
velvet-lined cases, safely stowed away in a box which 
was put into another box. This latter was made fast by 
a valuable Indian lock which could not be picked, and 
which only those who knew the secret could unfasten. 
A formidable box it was, bound with thick iron clamps, and 
a work it was to move it into Father Ben's bedroom, under- 
neath whose bed it remained every night The jewels 
were always a weight upon his mind so long as they 
were in his possession, but he was a grave reserved man, 
and none of his neighbours, not even the servant in the 
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house, knew the value of the work upon which he was 
engaged. 

A sense of disappointment stole over Father Ben this 
evening as he slowly cleared his tools away. Dulcie 
was generally waiting on the stairs until the welcome 
sound of the turning of the key in the lock told that 
Father Ben was free. Then she would alight upon the 
landing like a bird, and be in his arms in a trice. But 
this evening the door stood wide open, and up stairs 
floated the sound of her merry laughter mingled with 
Sydney's voice. A sigh rose to Father Ben's lips, and 
chiding himself for expecting the child to be always 
thinking of him, he raised his eyes and started. 

The doorway was filled by another figure, a well-grown 
sturdy boy with a sensible face upturned to his, a pair 
of brilliant long-lashed eyes with a steady frank look in 
them, and eyes that met, without the expression changing, 
the astonishment he knew must be expressed in his own. 
The first thing he did was to smile. He could not help 
it. You might know Bors as well as possible, and see him 
every day, but now and again, when he came suddenly 
upon you, you would be overcome by the sight of that 
comical round head whose light brown hair stood straight 
on end, as if crying out, 
" What is it ? what is it ?" 

And the sensible face underneath looked so utterly 
unconscious that there was anything queer connected 
with it, that you could not help laughing. But it was 
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not unkind or rude to laugh, for Bors never guessed you 
were laughing at his hair. He would rather it had lain flat, 
if he had had the choice given him ; but when he found 
it wouldn't, he did not trouble himself any more about it 

The breaking of the news to .Father Ben had been 
entrusted to Bors, the time and place planned for him. 
The responsibility of the task weighed upon his mind. 
Here he was, and had not the least idea how to begin or 
what to say. No wonder, with this mighty secret bur- 
dening him, that Father Ben should marvel what made 
him so grave. 

"What has brought you to Paris, Bors, my boy?" and 
Ben sat down and drew the child towards him. " I am 
very glad to see you again, but I hope it is no bad news 
that has brought you here." 

" Not bad news," replied Bors, playing with the buttons 
of Father Ben's coat 

" Then good news ?" asked Ben, smiling. 

" Yes," said Bors, with a deep sigh. 

" Are your Aunts with you ?" 

" Yes." 

" Then you are on the move at last Going to Eng- 
land to Uncle Jack?" 

" Uncle Jack is here with us. We have been to England 
and back again." 

"To England and back! What wonderful changes 
since last we met. And are you come to settle here ?" 

" No," said Bors, wishing he knew what to say, and 
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twisting one of the buttons so hard in his agitation that 
it broke off. 

" Oh," replied Father Ben. He hardly knew what to 
say next. Bors's manner was so unlike his usual frank, 
open manner, that he could not understand it. 

There was a pause. Bors was hard at work, bent upon 
destroying another button. 

"Father Ben," he said at last, desperately, "we came 
to Paris to bring a message to you." 

" A message to me ! Bors, you are joking !" 

" No, I am not" The ice was broken, and Bors grew 
bolder. He hesitated for a moment, and said softly, 

" Father Ben, do you like stories ?" 

"Are you going to tell me one?" said Father Ben, 
smiling. " Because, if so, you must not make it a long 
one. Remember, I have been working hard all day, and 
am hungry." 

" Once upon a time," said Bors, " there was a man. 
He was a very nice man, but some people thought he 
had done something wrong, and he had to go away 
across the sea. But before he went he wanted to send 
a message to somebody. Somebody was a lady. He 
loved her very much indeed, and he wanted to send a 
message that would tell her two things — that he should 
always love her very, very much indeed, and that he 
did not do the wrong thing that some people thought 
he had. He could not write her a letter, and he could 
not tell any one what he wanted to say, so he sent her 
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a ring which had belonged to his mother, and at the 
back of the ring he put in a piece of his own hair. And 
the ring said just what he meant it to say, for the lady 
knew he would not have sent her his mother's ring if he 
had been wicked, and the hair at the back told her how 
much he loved her. And the lady put the ring upon 
her finger and kissed it for the nice message that it had 
brought to her." 

Bors paused to take breath. Father Ben sat as if 
turned to stone. Bors went on. 

"The lady's name was Ethel. And afterwards she 
married, and she wore the ring upon her finger night and 
day until she died. And she had two little children, and 
she left the ring for the eldest of them, because he had 
eyes like — the man who gave it to her. And now the 
ring has come all the way from England to bring another 
message. And the message is for Father Ben, and the 
ring says that Uncle Jack, and Aunt Flora, and Aunt 
Hester are downstairs waiting to see Father Ben. And 
I am so glad," continued Bors, slipping off Ben's knee 
and laying the sparkling ring upon the broad hand, that 
trembled like a woman's when the jewel fell into its out- 
stretched palm. " I am so very glad. You are not Dulctfs 
Father Ben any longer, but our own dear Uncle Ben, and 
Dulcie is our cousin. And we are all so glad. Uncle Jack 
says he feels a different man now he knows you are alive 
and not burnt or drowned in the ship which caught on fire. 
Oh! What a big tear. Father Ben, are you crying f 1 
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Father Ben's explanations wer$ simple enough and 
soon made. He had changed his mind at the last 
moment, and instead of starting for Australia in " The 
Perdita," took passage in " The Lady Helen," which sailed 
to America. He had not seen the friend who recognised 
him y and never for a moment imagined his family 
thought he met his death in that ill-fated vesseL He 
had not liked to write home just at first, so he wrote a 
few lines to the friend for whose sake he had suffered, 
asking him to let him know by return whether his rela- 
tions believed in his guilt, or whether, in spite of ap- 
pearances, they trusted him still To this and several 
other letters he received no answer. After some months 
of dreadful anxiety he wrote to Ethel, but his letter was 
returned from the Dead Letter Office. He imagined 
from the ominous silence on every side that he must be 
unforgiven. Several years later he ventured to England, 
made guarded inquiries, but could only gain the scanty 
tidings that "those who were left had gone abroad." 
Those who were left. That painful expression almost 
took from Ben the courage to search further. He knew 
his friend was dead, but did not know his own innocence 
was cleared. By this time he had made a name as a 
skilful setter of jewels, and in all his wanderings from 
country to country, from city to city, he never ceased to 
make inquiries, but found no clue to the whereabouts of 
his family. At last he concluded they must have settled 
in one of the colonies. About eight years ago he was 
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sent for to Vienna. Here he fell in love with and 
married Dulcie's mother. They then settled in Florence, 
making it their head-quarters, while when Father Ben 
was wanted anywhere, they accompanied him upon his 
expeditions, always returning to Florence, where they 
kept on their house. When Dulcie was two years old 
her mother died. They had made acquaintance with 
Bors and Dodo by the children sheltering in their house 
one day when they were in Florence with Carlina and a 
heavy thunder-storm came on. Father Ben always con- 
cluded the Aunts' name to be the same as that of Bors 
and Dodo — Hardcastle. There are hundreds of Uncle 
Jacks in the world, and Aunt Fluff and Aunt Hessie, 
names the children had given them, did not recall the 
Florrie and Terry of his boyhood. So Bors' story had 
come upon him as a great surprise, and coming as it did 
at the end of a hard day's work, had quite unmanned 
him. 

It was in the silence of midnight, and through wide 
deserted streets that Uncle Jack, the Aunts, and Bors, 
and Dodo walked back to their hotel. Well might 
Uncle Jack say as he patted Bors's head before he 
vanished into his room, 

" This sort of thing would not do for every day, Bors, 
my boy." 

And well might Bors make answer saucily, 

" You said that several times before, Uncle Jack." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

MY LADY'S PAGE. 

TF anybody — man, woman, or child — makes up his or 
her mind to have his or her way upon a certain point, 
and if they hold obstinately to it, who is to prevent them ? 
The Lady Rosina made up her mind, though she was 
only a beastie, to have no other rule over her than that 
of the gentle Violet, and when the time comes for her to 
go to the " happy hunting grounds," her last days will 
be cradled in the lap of luxury. A nice warm stall, the 
newest rolls, the sweetest sweeties, the fluffiest thistles, 
Violet's loving little band upon her coat, everything that 
can make happy the heart of a mule will gather round 
the couch of the Lady Rosina, of whom even now the 
proverb has gone forth, flung at the bead of an unruly 
member of a family — " You are as obstinate as a mule. 
Ah! you are more obstinate than that You are as> 
obstinate as the Lady Rosina." 
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And Terence had long ago made up his mind upon 
one point He was to be page to the King's daughter. 

The time of their return to England drew near. And 
matters grew serious. No coaxings, reasonings, argu- 
ments, had any effect. How could you reason with a 
child not "all there," as Sydney said? And how could 
you slip away and leave him behind, as some one else 
suggested, when you knew that by doing so you would 
snap asunder the slender thread that bound him to 
life? 

The child was a regular worry to them. He learnt the 
name of the street and the number of the house where 
Father Ben and Dulcie lived, and if he lost his way in 
getting to it, he sat down upon a doorstep and waited 
until a policeman passed. Then he looked up into his 
face with shy confiding eyes, got up from the door-step, 
slipped his hand into that of the policeman, and said 
promptly, 

" 88, Rue Josephine." 

At which address the policeman, as if he were a 
parcel, would deliver him. It was useless taking him 
home, and telling him to wait there for Tonio. If he was 
taken back twenty times, twenty times he would turn up 
again. 

" How is the page to a King's daughter dressed ?" he 
asked Tonio one day. 

And Tonio, who once, while Terence was taken care 
of for the evening by Father Ben, had treated himself to 
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the theatre when the play happened to be historical, 
boldly launched into an account of the dress the pages 
there had worn. 

"Could you get me one just the same?" was the next 
question. 

Of what extravagance would Tonio not be guilty for 
his darling? What nonsense would he not encourage 
where Terence was concerned ? The dress was bought. 
Terence was attired in it 

The usually quiet and retired and respectable street 
of Josephine waked into life one day. At the door of 
the "foreign gentleman with the beautiful child" stood 
a bewildering figure. 

A fair child, whose long, light hair hung over a face so 
white and delicate, that every vein underneath the skin 
could be clearly traced. A boy with large, light blue 
eyes and a serious, grave face. He was dressed in a 
black velvet doublet slashed with pale blue, knee- 
breeches to match, white silk stockings, black velvet 
shoes, with pale blue bows and silver buckles. Ruffles 
of lace round sleeves and neck, a black velvet cap with 
silver cord and tassels, which he held in his hand. 
Father Ben and the whole party returning just then from 
a drive, could hardly believe their own eyes. Dulcie 
looked at the affair seriously. She liked her page's dress, 
she stoutly maintained, and thought he looked charming 
in it. Sydney, Bors, and Dodo pealed with laughter. 
The elders were amused and provoked, and thought 
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Tonio should have known better. But how expect sense 
from Tonio where Terence was concerned? 

And the end of it was sad enough. They must take 
Terence with them, that was certain, and they spoke 
about it to Tonio. He thanked them blithely enough, 
but never for a moment believed that when it came 
to the actual starting Terence would go. Had they 
not been everything to each other? he asked. Had 
either of them any one else to care for them in the same 
way ? Ah ! Had not Terence been everything to htm, 
but was he everything to Terence? He was not, though 
he did not realise that this fancy of Terence's meant 
anything but a fancy, and when they went to England 
and Terence found it was a choice between the two, 
Tonio firmly believed that the child would cling to him 
and let them go without him. There would be a trouble 
at first to comfort him for the loss of the King's daughter, 
but he would forget and be happy. 

They all started for England together, Sydney and Mr. 
Reid, and Uncle Jack's party. His master gave Tonio 
a holiday to see them off, and he took Terence to the 
station. Now, as it happened, the train started punc- 
tually to the moment, and they were only all of them 
just in time. 

"Are you coming, Terence?" asked Father Ben, 
quickly. " Jump in." 

" No, no," cried Tonio, "you are not going," and he 
held him as in a vice. " Stay with me, Terence. Oh, 
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Terence, you are not going to leave me. You are 
not" 

The engine shrieked, Terence struggled Tears were 
coming into those large, light eyes. Tonio unloosed his 
grasp. 

" Let me go, Tonio. I am page to the Sling's daughter. 
Addio, Tonio." 

And that was alL All his reward for years of patient 
toil and devotion. Heads were crowding the carriage 
window, hands and voices were giving him many fare- 
well greetings. He saw nothing, heard nothing, saw 
not even Terence's face at the window, only stood 
motionless upon the platform as if he had been a 
bronze statue moulded into the perfect resemblance of a 
human being. 

He spent the day in wandering from street to street, 
and later on he found himself upon the river bank. He 
was too stunned to think. He only knew he was alone 
in the world, and ten thousand times more alone than 
before, for now he missed the happiness he had known, 
and then, he had had no happiness to miss. Now he 
knew what it was to love, and then there had been — only 
himself. 

And with the evening a definite purpose stole into 
his heart He went to his master and asked him if he 
might spend the night amongst the flowers he loved so 
well, and which were all that were left to him. The 
master hesitated, looked at his face, and-— consented. 
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And wandering among the flowers he was more him- 
self. He laid his hot burning cheek against the cool 
green leaves, knelt on one knee beside them, while in 
the dim light, the pure, pale blossoms were upturned to 
listen to the story he poured into their hearts. 

And as he talked, the tears which had been dried up, 
rained in torrents down his olive cheeks, and he won- 
dered how great was the feeling of relief after the tears 
had had their way. And then he pillowed his brown 
head as he had been wont to pillow it, upon his arms, 
and went to sleep overshadowed by the splendid blos- 
soms of a large double pink azalea. 

Night and day, after that day, the flowers were his 
cherished companions. He talked to them, worked 
among them, slept # among them. His master was much 
astonished when next pay-day came round, as Tonio, 
his eyes and cheeks aglow, flung, almost passionately, 
the money from him. 

" What did he want with money ?" he said, harshly, 
" he had food, shelter, and when his clothes were worn 
out his master he knew would give him more." Nor 
could he be persuaded to touch a single sous. 

Months passed away, and as his love for the flowers 
increased so did his skill in arranging them. No grace- 
fuller bouquets could anywhere be found than those 
which left the lithe, brown hands of Tonio. But he 
himself had altered much. The erect head and straight, 
Arm, princely bearing had changed, and in their place, 
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his shoulders stooped, his head poked -forward. His 
eyes were dull and sunken, his cheeks pale, his man- 
ner listless. His master did his best to cheer him, 
tried to rouse him to make friends, tried to interest 
him in something else besides his flowers, and was 
baffled on all sides by the utter indifference of Tonio 
himself. 

But this could not go on much longer, and his master 
one day called Tonio to him and placed in his hand an 
envelope sealed and directed, and some money. Then 
he explained, as briefly as he could, for he was sorry to 
lose Tonio. 

The letter was for a brother of his, who was a florist 
on a large scale near London. The money was to pay 
Tonio's journey, and his board and lodging when he 
got there. The brother would give him ample employ- 
ment and good wages. " You would die in a week or 
two' if you stayed on here," were almost his master's last 

words. 

Of course his first step upon his arrival in England 
was to seek the Cramers' house. They hardly knew 
him, he was so altered, and when Uncle Jack wrote to 
his master in Paris, and heard an account of his life 
there, he said he did not wonder at it. And he put his 
altered appearance down to sleeping among the flowers, 
and would not hear a word to the contrary. " It was 
enough to have killed him outright," he said. 

His value has been found out in London as in Paris 
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and if you want a bouquet you cannot do better than 
buy one of Tonio's arranging. You will find him now 
in the conservatory where they are sold, and you cannot 
fail to recognise him from my description. No one in 
the whole of London has such dusky, soft brown eyes, 
no one such a winning smile as the sunny-faced, olive- 
skinned Italian youth, who has regained his strength and 
beauty, and whose slim hands almost seem to talk as 
they bend stalk and leaf to work their bidding, moving 
the while so deftly and quickly that your eyes can hardly 
follow them. 9 

Tonio leads a " civilised life," as Uncle Jack calls it 
His salary, it has come to " salary" now, is a good one, 
and much of it goes to the Padre. His first savings, 
together with a grateful, happy letter, reached the poor 
Padre when he and his boys, or rather he, because of his 
boys, were very much down in the world indeed. They 
were so badly off that things were disappearing at a 
marvellous rate from the Padre's house, and at night he 
would awake from a shivering nightmare to wonder if it 
would come true, and if one of his boys will be found in the 
morning curled round under an archway and dead, " died 
from insufficient food." So Tonio's gift was doubly wel- 
come under these circumstances, though tears came into 
the Padre's eyes as he read an account of the " English 
ladies and gentlemen," and how kind they were to 
Tonio. They were all in England now, Bella and Willie 
included, and the Padre could not help his heart aching 
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as he looked back upon the hands of kindness held out 
to him by them, and thought that if they were here now 
things would be brighter for his boys, and as for himself 
a word of sympathy, a look of encouragement would be 
worth the gold of Peru. And the longing grows with 
his years to set foot once in his life-time upon the 
happy English shore, for his eyes, ere yet they open 
to " II Paradiso" in reality, to behold for once the type, 
the ideal that he has clothed in his imagination with so 
many beauties — because of the kindly welcome, the 
loving hearts he found among the only English people 
he ever knew. 

The Reids have been talking of inviting the Padre to 
pay them a visit It has even gone so far as for Sydney 
to ask " the Governor's* advice as to whether the Padre 
would feel himself insulted if upon his arrival there he 
found the wardrobe in the room allotted to him already 
stocked at least with pocket-handkerchiefs. How the 
knotty point was settled I do not know. 

Bors went to school, and Uncle Jack's fears proved 
groundless. " Little Question-question," as he was nick- 
named, frequently shortened to " Ques-ques," is a noted 
character. You often hear him quoted He set his 
face from the first as a flint against untruthfulness, bully- 
ing, cheating, whether in play or lessons, anything under- 
hand, dishonest, or mean. When brought to bay and 
asked his reasons, "Question-question's" answer was 
always the same, " God would not have done it, and / 
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won't" That was all, but it proved enough. " Ques- 
tion-question" is dauntless; — sneers, and jeers, and 
scoldings are alike unheeded by him, and in course of 
time the boys found they could trust him thoroughly, 
and they left off worrying him, and many, even boys 
older than he, looked up to him and were pleased to call 
him their " chum." New boys find him out at' once, 
and take shelter by his side. "Question-question" has 
a pair of sturdy fists, and they are always at the service 
of the defenceless and oppressed. 

When our hearts are very much set upon something, 
and we get it, it seldom comes to us quite perfect There 
is always a shadow in our sunshine, which gives a feeling 
of disappointment we never quite get over. " There is 
a thorn to every rose," and the thorn to Terence's rose 
was — Bernard. 

That noble animal never conquered his dislike to him 
and always regards him as an intruder. In vain "my 
lady" holds up her finger and shakes her head at him, 
Bernard leaves off for a time, but when he has another 
chance, behaves just as badly as ever. Until he goes to 
the "happy hunting grounds," and for all their sakes, 
for they all love him, may that time be far distant, he 
will never cease to open that large mouth, and give a 
low suppressed growl, when Terence the page appears 
upon the scene to render " my lady" some little service. 
And he will never, until powerless by old age or disease, 
cease to interpose his huge body between "my lady" 
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and her page when Terence hands her her gloves or 
her riding-whip. The gorgeous page's dress is put aside 
and used only for charades, rather to Dulcie's disgust, 
for "my lady" dearly loves a bit of finery. 

And Sydney. 

It is a dreary winter night, the wind howling as if 
it were mad, the rain heavily washing the windows, and 
the comfortable room in which two armchairs are drawn 
before a crackling wood fire, seems all the more cosy 
from the contrast with the outside world. For some 
minutes silence has reigned supreme, a most unnatural 
state of affairs so far as one of the two people is con- 
cerned, and then from the depths of the armchair nearest 
to the fire, a voice speaks. 

" I say, Father." 

" Yes, Sydney." 

"I am getting on in years. In six months I shall 
be seventeen. Have you ever thought what I am 
to be r 

" Yes, I have : thought of it over and over again, 
and dreaded when you would yourself ask me. I can- 
not bear to give you up, Sydney." 

" No one ever dreamed of such a thing," said Sydney 
calmly. " I've chosen a profession where I shall stick to 
you — like sealingwax." 

"What is that?" eagerly asked Mr. Reid. 

" A doctor. It occurs to me that I am as good as one 
already." 
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I warned you before that though Sydney is a great 
favourite of mine, you cannot make him into a hero. 
He is wanting in heroic qualities, modesty being one of 
those. He is no hero— only just a boy. 

" It's a great relief to me," said Mr. Reid, drawing a 
deep breath. 

" Now, Father, what did you mean by worrying over 
it? You might have known I should never leave you. 
You couldn't get on without me." 

"lam sure I could not," said Mr. Reid meekly. 

Another silence, and Sydney's voice spoke again. 
This time I give him credit for a little diffidence in tone 
and manner. 

"You would not object to my getting married, I 
suppose ?" 

" Married/ Sydney, how old are you ?" 

" Nearly seventeen," spoke Sydney, unblushingly. 

" Seventeen / There is plenty of time in ten or fifteen 
years to think of marrying." 

" Not when you have some one in your eye, Father. 
What do you say to Dulcie ?" 

" Worse and worse ! Oh, Sydney ! Why she is a 
mere baby? 

" She will be grown up by the time I want to many 
her," said Sydney. " Why it seems to have taken your 
breath away, Father. I mentioned it, because, you 
see, it steadies a fellow, having some one in his eye. 
And now I can have my evenings at home, in a quiet, 
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bachelor way, instead of tacking myself on to ladies' 
petticoats at parties, to see which is the best of them, 
or which isn't. If you look at it from a rational point 
of view, you will see it is the best thing I could do. 
You wouldn't care for me to dress myself up to look 
like a waiter, and tear about from party to party, 
would you ?" 

" No," said Mr. Reid. 

" Of course not," said Sydney, cheerfully. " And now 
that that is settled I feel happier. When you have 
finished your cigar, we'll have our game of b&ique, 
and you shall give me my revenge." 

The wood burned itself into white embers, but Sydney 
did not, as was usually the case, jump up to replenish it. 
Mr. Reid thoughtfully, and with an amused smile, 
smoked his cigar to the last bit, but still Sydney did not 
move. His hands were deep down in his pockets, his 
eyes were fixed upon the caverns' in the fire. 

"I shall have Tonio to the wedding," he said sud- 
denly. " He is a splendid fellow. Ah ! by the bye, I 
shall give him the order for the bride's bouquet It will 
have to be — " 

u Sydney," interrupted Mr. Reid^ rather drily, " what 
do you think about ordering the wedding-cake to- 
morrow 9" 

" Think" said Sydney laughing, and briskly bestirring 
himself to arrange a small table where Mr. Reid could 
play his bezique in his armchair comfortably, "why I 
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know what I think y — I think you are the best, the very 
best Father there ever was ; and if I had had any 
other but you, I should do what the cabbies are doing 
at this present time, I should — strike" 
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" The circle into which the story introduces the reader is composed really of 
ladies and gentlemen, and altogether we take it to be a success ; quite a book to 
be borne in mind by those who have the charge o( girls."— Literary Churchman. 

" • Not quite a Heroine' is a delightful story."— John Bull. 

" A pretty story of love and patience. There are several characters very 
well drawn, and the events are well woven together. We have pleasure in 
being able to commend it."— Church Bells. 

Gertrude Dacre. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 
Stories of the Wonderful Kingdom and some 

of its Soldiers and Servants. With forty-two Illustra- 
tions. Small 4to., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
"This is a book we are verV glad to see, as it will bring some of the noblest 
scenes in Church History within the ken of the very smallest children, just as 
Bible Stories are told to them. Thirty-eight stories in the simplest language 
of Saints and Martyrs of all ages must give the little readers some sense of die 
continuity and oneness of the Church, A child brought up on such stories as 
these would hardly fail to know at least what is meant in the Creed by the 
• Holy Catholic Church.' "—Guardian. 
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The late Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. 
Stories of the Crusades. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

" Displays an extraordinary acquaintance with the manners and customs of 
the age, as well as great powers of description. Each page almost is a picture 
which seems to us to fairly represent both what was good and what was evil 
in the system which it illustrates."— Ecclesiastic. 

Duchenier ; or, the Revolt of La Vendue. Fcap. 

8vo. 38. 6d. 

The Egyptian Wanderers. A Tale of the Tenth 

Persecution. l8mo. 2s. 

"Mr. Neale's command of the facts of early Church History is well known, 
and'his power of using his great knowledge in the composition of picturesque 
and striking Children's Books, most of our readers are well acquainted with. 
This book will be found by no means his least successful effort." — Guardian, 

Evenings at Sackville College with my Chil- 
dren. l8mo. 28. 

Lent Legends. Stories for Children from Church 

History. l8mo. 2s. 

The Followers of the Lord ; Stories from 

Church History. l8mo. 2s. 

Sunday Afternoons at an Orphanage, contain- 
ing: Twenty-three Short Discourses addressed to the Children 
of S. Margaret's Orphanage, East Grinsted, on the afternoons 
of Sundays and Holy Days. l8mo. 2s. 

Tales Illustrative of the Apostles* Creed. 

Fcap. 8vo. 2s. fid. 

The Triumphs of the Cross. Tales of Christian 

Heroism. l8mo. 2s. 

The Triumphs of the Cross. Part II. ' Tales of 

Christian Endurance. 18mo. 2s. 

Stories from Heathen Mythology. 18mo. 2s. 
Hymns for Children. Three Series, in cloth, Is. 
Medieval Hymns, Sequences, and other Poems, 

translated by the Rev. J. M. Neale. Second edition. 2s. 

Seatonian Prize Poems. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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The Rev. F. £. PAGET, M.A., Rector of Elford. 
Homeward Bound : the Voyage, and the Voyagers : 

the Pilot, and the Port. Second edition. Crown 8vo. 48. 

" It is a review of the cares, the duties, the troubles of life ; the consolations 
that enable souls to bear, the principles uppn which it beheves them to act ; 
the hopes that brighten the darkestprospects of the traveller through the 
world. It is no unworthy gift to the Church from one who has served tier so 
well by his pen in past tune."— Literary Churchman. 

A Student Penitent of 1695. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

" The whole book is a gem. But it is the latter part which charms us most. 
It is full of suggestiveness, and that of a very delicate and beautiful kind. For 
sick persons or for those who have much (or indeed anything) to do with the 
sick U will be most valuable."— Literary Churchman. 

The Owlet of Owlstone Edge : his Travels, his 

Experience, and his Lucubrations. Fifth and cheaper edition . 
Fcap. 8ro., cloth, 2s. fid. 

The Curate of Cumberworth, and The Vicar 

of Roost. Second edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. fid. 
S. Antholin's ; or, Old Churches and New. New 

edition. l8mo. is. ; cloth, is. fid. 

Tales of the Village. A New edition. Three 

Parts in One Vol. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. fid. 

The Romanist— The Dissenter— The Infidel. 

Tales of the Village Children. Sixth edition. 

2 Vols. l8mo., cloth, 2s. each. 

The Hope OF THE Katzekopfs; or, the Sorrows 
of Selfishness . Fifth edition . 1 8mo . , cloth ,2s. 

"We must not forget to recommend a book the moderate price of which 
leaves no nursery library excusable for its absence. It is a charming story and 
ought to be much more widely known than it is. We cannot recommend it too 
highly to those who have not already made friends with it."— Aunt yudy's 
Mazaxine. 

The Warden of Berkingholt. Fcap.8vo. 2s. 6d. 

" Enters fully into the responsibilities which rank, property, and education 
Involve."— English Review. 
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Miss STELLA AUSTIN. 
Ben Cramer: Working Jeweller. Small 8vo., 

cloth. 3s. 0d. 

Uncle Philip. A Story for Boys and Girls. 2nd 

Edition. Fcap. 8ro. f cloth, 38. 6d. 

" Stella Austin writes for both boys and girls. Her ' Uncle Philip* is a very 
cheery tale, full of a healthy humour, and inculcating, without too directly 
pointing, a most excellent moral." — The Times. 

For Old Sake's Sake. 2nd Ed. Fcap. 8vo., cl. 3s. 

" Another pretty and natural story by the pleasant author of ' Rags and 
Tatters,' with no lack of incident, humour, delineation of character, or what- 
ever else is essential to successful story-telling. Miss Austin has the mystery 
of her craft, and knows how to blend the touching and pathetic with the hu- 
morous and the graphic."— English Churchman. 

Rags and Tatters. A Story for Boys and Girls. 

3rd Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 

" The book is full of life, and the characters of the children are delineated 
with vivid truthfulness."— Guard tan. 

" It is a capital tale, and the characters are well drawn."— Church Times. 

" ' Rags and Tatters' is a good book, and is written by a good writer, with 
feeling, and piety, and common sense, three excellent things which do not 
always accompany each other."— Morning Post. 

STUMPS. A Story for Children. With eight Illus- 
trations. 4th Edition. l6mo., cloth, 2*. 6d. 

" A charming story— simple without being nonsensical, and with a thoroughly 
good and refined Church tone. A capital gift to the denizens of the nursery." 
•—Literary Churchman. 

" Very cleverly and quaintly written."— Aunt Judy's Magazine. 

Somebody. A Story for Children. With Illustra- 
tions. 3rd Edition. l6mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
" We have already praised ' Stumps,' and we can honestly say that we like 
' Somebody' better still. The real hero and heroine — Bobby and his twin 
Belle — are quite charming. The episode of Bobby and Mrs. Somers is de- 
lightful, ana there are several other genuinely artistic scenes in this clever 
little book."— Aunt Judy's Magazine. 

Miss FLORENCE WILFORD. 
A Maiden of Our Own Day. 2nd Edition. Crown 

8vo., cloth, 6s. 
" An eminently bright, delicate, and tender story— one pleasant to read, and 
pleasant to think over."— Scottish Guardian. 

Little Lives an d a Great Love. Dedicated to the 

Children of the Society of the Love of Jesus. 2nd Edition. 

l6mo., 2s. 0d. 
" Any one who wishes to see the highest Church Doctrine put before chil- 
dren in the most wise and right principled way had better read ' Little Lives 
and a Great Love,' which contains several noble stories in all of which the 
'Great Love' is the constraining spirit and the one thought." — Literary 
Churchman. 

The Master of Churchill Abbots, and his 

Littlk Frixnds. Fcap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
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The King of a Day ; or, Glimpses of French Life 

in the Fifteenth Century. l8mo., cloth, 2s. 
" An historic legend of the turbulent times that preceded the advent of 

ioan of Arc. The authoress has written a pretty story in a very pleasant way. 
'he volume will well repay perusal."— Literary Churchman. 

Joy in Duty. 18mo. 6d. 

An Author's Children. 18mo., cloth, Is. 

"A very pretty little story. We cannot praise it higher than by saying that 
it is not unworthy of the Author of 'A Maiden of our own Day.' "—Guardian. 

"A charming little story for children, with a good deal of character in it." — 
Literary Churchman. 

Mrs. G. F. ALEXANDER. 
The Baron's Little Daughter, and other Tales. 

Fifth edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
'The most delightful little volume that we have met with for a very long 
time,— the poetry even surpassing the prose in beauty"— Ecclesiastic. 

The Lord of the Forest and His Vassals. 

Fourth Edition. 2s. 6d. 
An allegory representing the real strife against Sin, the World, and the 
Devil, which all have to fight. 

FIFTY-SIXTH EDITION. 

Hymns for Little Children. 18mo„ wrapper, 

6d. ; cloth, U. j French morocco, 2s. 
Royal 32mo., wrapper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 

Set to Music by Dr. Gauntlett. Fcap. 4to., 

wrapper, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 48. 

Set to Music by E. C. A. Chepmell. Parts 



I. and II., is. each, 

Fcap. 4to. Illustrated with Forty-one full 



page engravings, by Messrs. Dalziel. Printed on toned paper, 
and handsomely bound in cloth extra, gilt edges. 8s. 6d. 

A new edition handsomely printed on 



thick toned paper, with red border lines, l6mo., cloth, 2s. fid. 
With Twelve Photographs, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. j mor. 10s. 

Hymns, Descriptive and Devotional, for the use 

of Scaopls. Royal 32mo. 2d. 

Moral Songs, with Thirty-nine Vignette Illustra- 
tions. lSmo., wrapper, 8d.; cloth, is.; French morocco, 2s. 

Royal 32mo., wrapper, 3d. 

Narrative Hymns for Village Schools. 18mo., 

wrapper, 3d. 

Set to Music for one or two voices, by A. F. 

Fcap. 4to., wrapper, 2s. fld. 

Poems on Subjects in the Old Testament. 

Parts I. and II., each 6d., wrapper. Complete in one vol. 
cloth, is. fld. 
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TALES FOR CHORISTERS. 

The Chorister Brothers. A Tale. By the 

Author of " The Children of the Chapel," &c. Fourth edition . 
Fcap.Svo. ss. 

" This is a thoroughly good book, and deserves a largely extended circle of 
readers. We give it our very high commendation." — Church Times. 

" The story is told with liveliness and simplicity, and we follow it with interest 
to the end. The manner is much more than the matter in this sort of books, 
and in this instance the manner is very good." — Guardian. 

The Children of the Chapel. A Tale of the 

Times of Queen Elizabeth. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

" A charmingly told tale. The author has the rare art of not only enlisting 
but retaining the sympathy of his readers."— Public Opinion. 

In the Choir and Out of the Choir. 18mo„ 

cloth, is. 

" It is one of the best — if not absolutely the best— story for a Choristers' or a 
National School Library we have seen. We strongly urge all our friends to 
buy it."— Literary Churchman. 

Stories for Choristers. 18mo. 2s. 

The Island Choir; or, the Children of the Child 

Jbsus. Third edition. 4d. 

The Two Surplices. By Ada Cambridge. 4d. 

Trebursaye School ; or, the Power of Example. 6d. 

The Chorister's Fall. By the Author of " Tre- 
bursaye School." 4d. 

The Choristers of S. Mart's. A Legend, a.d. 

1143. 4d. 

Little Walter, the Lame Chorister. 4d. 
The Singers. By the Rev. F. E. Paget. 4d. 



Abbey Lands. A Tale. By W. S. Rockstro. 

Fcap. 8vo. 58. 

" We must here take leave of the author, greatly commending the high tone 
of principle and the devoted fervour with which his work is filled throughout. 
.... The book is interesting, gracefully written, and rich in true and noble 
thoughts."— Ecclesiastic. 

The Apple Blossom j or, a Mother's Legacy. By 

Onyx Titian. Fcap.Svo. Ss. 6d. 
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Amy, the Kino's Daughter. 4d. 

A story of one who really felt and acted a* a daughter of the Great King of 
heaven and earth. 

Alice Bebesford ; a Tale of Home Life. By the 

Author of " Tales of Kirkbeck," &c. Third edition. Fcap. 
8vo. t cloth, 3s. 6d. 

" Here we recognise the author of the excellent ' Tales of Kirkbeck' in the 
devotional feeling evident in every page, and in the deep realization of that 
spiritual life in the world and out oik."— Ecclesiastic. 

Archie's Ambition. A Tale. 18mo., cloth, Is. 

"A most exquisite story; and though of extreme pathos yet without un- 
reality or affectation. It has the warmest recommendation we can possibly 
give. — Literary Churchman. 

A VICE; or, a Page from the History of Imperial 

Rome. By E. F. Pollard. Fcap. 8vo. 3a. 6d. 

" A charming little story of early Christian faith and struggles under Caligula 
and Nero. The author has taken much pains with the work, and the result 
is the production of a most interesting book. In it will be found a delicious 
freshness that would make the reputation of a bigger book."— Public Opinion. 

Adventures of Olaf Tryggveson, King of 

Norway. A Tale of the Tenth Century, showing how Chris- 
tianity was introduced into Norway. By Mrs. J. J. Reed. 
Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

" The authoress has happily combined amusement and instruction. It is no 
light praise that Mrs. Reed has given us the information so pleasantly that 
very few will close her book through wearisomeness."— John Bull. 

Ben's Angel. By the Author of " Neddie's Care," 

&c. l6rao. 6d. 

The Birthday. A Tale. By the Author of 

44 Gideon," " Josiah,** &c. Fifth edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

This valuable present book, by a late Noble Lady, contains the account of 
the daily life of three or four young people, their failings and virtues. 

The Bishop's Little Daughter. A Tale for 

the Young. Fifth edition. l8mo. 8s. 

Beatrice : a Tale of the Early Christians. By A. 

Bonus. l8mo. is. 6d. 

Baptismal Vows; or, the Feast of S. Barnabas. 

l8mo. is. 

Book of Church History, founded on the Rev. 

W. Palmer's " Ecclesiastical History." 6th edit. l8mo. is. 
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Bethany, a Pilgrimage ; and Magdala, a Day by 

the Sea of Galilee. By the Rev. S. C. Malan, Vicar of Broad- 
Windsor, Dorset. Second edition. Fcap. 8vo. is. fid. 

"A graphic account of what Mr. Malan saw and felt- It will be of service 
to a large class of readers."— Clerical Journal. 

The Children of Rose Ltnn. By Selina Hancock. 

18mo. Ss. 

" This is a capital collection of stories for reading in the nursery and school- 
room. Interesting and instructive at the same time, they cannot be too 
strongly recommended. "—John Bull. 

Chapters on Animals; or, Annie Grant's Play* 
mates. 32mo. ( cloth, is. 

Chapters on Plants ; or, Marion's Herbal. 32mo. 

cloth, is. 

Chapters on the Te Deum. By the author of 

" Earth's Many Voices." l6mo., cloth, 2s. 

Christmas Present for Children. From the 

German, ismo. is. 

Gives a lively account of how Christmas-tide was spent by rich and poor, in 
the village of weld ; and the lesson is taught that riches, if spent entirely oa 
ourselves, will surely bring disappointment and vexation. 

Chronicles of S. Mart's; or, Tales of a Sister- 
hood. By S. D. N. Second edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

" The book before us is not merely new, but it could not have been even 
invented as a fancy sketch by the most imaginative writer a very few years 
ago. And that because it deals with the now familiar work of Sisterhoods, 
and gives some glimpses into the inner ways of an English Convent. We have 
to thank the author for some pleasant hours of reading, and most of those who 
follow our example will gain besides much information which we had gathered 
before in a more direct manner." — Church Times. 

Cressingham; or, the Missionary. By Charlotte 

Priscilla Adams. Fcap. Svo. Is. 

Conversations with Cousin Rachel. 4 Parts, 

in 1 vol. cloth, 2s. jBd. 

Cottage Homes ; or, Tales on the Ten Command- 
ments. By H. Torke. With engravings. l8mo., cloth, Ss. 

Charity at Home. By the Author of •• Working 

and Waiting." l8mo. 2s. 

" A pleasant and very profitable tale, showing how one member of a family, 
and that a girl, may wardoff poverty and suffering from the rest by persevering 
exertions and unselfish principles."— Guardian. 
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A Chronicle of Day by Day. By Miss E. S. B. 

Sydney. Fcap. 8vo. 58. 

The Church Catechism. With the Confirmation 

Service. Beautifully illustrated by John Gilbert. Cheap 
edition, fid. j on tinted paper in cloth gilt edges, is. 

The Churchman's Companion. A Monthly Maga- 
zine. 6d. 

First Series in 40 vols, cloth, published at 3s. fid. each, reduced 

to 2s. each. 
Second Series, 6 vols, cloth, reduced to 3s. each. 
Third Series, enlarged, commenced January, 1870. Vols. I. 

to XVIII. 8vo., cloth, 48. each. 

The Coasts of Tyre and Si don, a Narrative. By 

the Rev. S. C Malan. Fcap. 8vo. is. 

" No one can follow Mr. Malan in his reverent and truthful description of 
these holy places, without feeling that the scenes have a life and reality im- 
parted to them that in our minds they did not possess before."— Churchman's 
Companion. 

Classical Tales and Legends. By the late Rev. 

W. B. Flower. l8mo. 2s. ; cheap edition, is. 

These Tales are free translations from parts of Ovid and other authors, and 
adapted to the minds of children. 

Conversations on the History of England, for 

the use of Children. By C. A. B. Edited by the Rev. J. 
Baines. l8mo., 2s. fid. 

The Child's New Lesson Book, or Stories for Little 

Readers. l6mo. is. j cloth, is. 6d. 

Deepdene Minster; or, Shadows and Sunshine. 

By Cecilia Mac Gregor. Fcap. 8vo. is. fid. 

A Drop in the Ocean ; or, short Legends and Fairy 

Tales. By Agnes and Bessie, is. 

Easy Readings from the History of England. 

For the use of Little Children. By Mary E . C. Moore . Edited 
by the Rev. M. W. Mayow, M.A. Second edition. l8mo. 2s. 

Ellen Merton ; or, the Pic-nic. By Mrs. Stone, 

author of "God's Acre," "The Art of Needlework," &c. 
l8mo. is. fid. 

Esther Merle, and other Tales. By Mrs. Frances 

Yidal, author of " Tales of the Bush,*' &c. l Brno. is. fid. 

CONTENTS:— John Salter; or, the Inconsiderate Marriage. — Three Neigh- 
bours ; or, the Envying of others, &c. 
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Evening Meetings; or, the Pastor among the Boys 

of his Flock. By C. M. S. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 

Fanny's Flowebsj or, Fun for the Nursery. With 

several engravings, is. j cloth gilt, is. 6d. 

The Fall of Crcbsus: a Story from Herodotus. 

By the late Rev. W. Adams, author of " The Shadow of the 
Cross," " The Old Man's Home," &c. New edition, Fcap. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

" One of the most strikingly told stories culled from the annals of antiquity." 
—Christian Remembrancer. 

First Truths for the Little Ones. By Ellen 

Lipscomb. lSmo., cloth, is. 6d. 

Frederick Gordon, or the Storming of the Redan. 

By a Soldier's Daughter. Royal ismo. is. 

A Tale of courage and perseverance of a young officer in the Crimean War, 
with an account of the founding of the Military Hospital at Netley near 
Southampton. 

Fontnell S. Chad. A Reminiscence. Crown 8vo., 

cloth, 8s. fid. 

Flowers and Fruit. For Little Children. 32mo. 

cloth, is. 

Gentle Influence; or, The Cousin's Visit. By 

Miss F. M. Levett. Second edition. l8mo. is. 

The Giant-Slayers. By the Author of "Clevedon 

Chimes," &c. lSmo., cloth, ss. 

Going Home. A Story. By F. G. W. Second 

edition. l8mo., cloth, is. fid. 
Grace Alford ; or the Way of Unselfishness. By 

C M. Smith. lSmo. is. fid. 

Hatherleigh Cross. By Mrs. F. J. Mitchell. 

18mo. is. 

Harry's Help. By Mrs. S. C. Rochat. Square 

lfimo. is. 

Henrietta's Wish. A Tale. By the Author of 

" The Heir of Redclyffe." Fifth edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

" We have seldom seen a book for the young less exaggerated, or more true 
to nature. The gulf between good and bad is generally so wide that no child 
can ever aspire to being so saintlike as the one, or dread being so criminal as 
the other. ' Henrietta's Wish' is clear of these extremes."— M orning Chronicle. 

M The characters, dialogue, the tenderness and beauty of many of the scenes 
are remarkable ; the reality and vigour of the conversations are delightful.**— 
Christian Remembrancer. 
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The Holt Church throughout all the World. 

By the Rev. S. Fox. l8mo. ss. ; cheap edition, la. 

Being an account of the Church from the time of the Apostles to the present 
day, simply told for the use of young people. 

Holiday Hours. By the Author of "The Little 

Comforters." 32mo., cloth. Is. 

Holidays at S. Mary's ; or, Tales in a Sisterhood. 

By the Author of "Chronicles of S. Mary's." Second 
edition. l6mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

" The stories are all good and worthy of their author. The last is so clever, 
so original and bears a moral so valuable and yet so seldom enforced that we 
are specially anxious it should not escape observation."— Literary Churchman. 

" A delightful volume. The last story is almost worthy of Tieck.'— Union 
Review. 

" There is pith in ' Holidays at S. Mary's.' The stories are both admirable 
and effective. —Guardian. 

The Home at Heatherbrae. By the Author of 

" Everley." Fcap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Home for Christmas. 18mo. f cloth, Is. 6d. 

" A Tale of American Life full of pleasant writing and good teaching. The 
story carries you on with unflagging interest."— English Churchman. 

Home Trials ; a Tale for the Middle Classes. By 

Mrs. Vidal. 18mo. 2s. 

" By no means unworthy of Mrs. Vidal's pen Mrs. Vidal writes when 

she has something to say, and therefore for the most part says it well."— Guar- 
dian, 

Higher Claims; or, Catherine Lewis the Sunday 

School Teacher. Edited by the Rev. R. Seymour. 18mo. 
is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

Sets forth the great advantage that would accrue to the Church if the young 
persons of the middle classes were aroused to consider the full extent of her 
claims upon them, as well as on their superiors in wealth or station. 

Hilary S. Magna; or, The Nearest Duty First. A 

Tale. Fcap. 8vo. 48. 

Hubert Neville. A Tale. By the Author of 

someofthe ''Church Stories;' 1 "Stories on the Festivals/ 1 
&c. Fcap. 8vo. is. 

The Incumbent of Axhill. A Sequel to " The 

Chorister Brothers." Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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Ion Lester. A Tale of True Friendship. By C. H . H . 

Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

A Tale of one who, born to riches and with every inducement to make this 
world his chief concern, yet devotes himself nobly to the good of his friends 
and people, and passes unhurt through all the flattery and luxury consequent 
on his position. 

Ivo and Vkrena ; or, the Snowdrop. By the Au- 
thor of " CoQsin Rachel.** Eighth edition. I8m6., cloth, 2s. 

A Tale of the conversion, life, and influence of an early convert to the Chris- 
tian Faith, in the countries of the North. 

I VON. By the Author of " Aunt Agnes," and " Is he 
Clever?" Fcap. 8vo. as. 6d. 

Lessons for Little Children on the Seasons 

of thb Church. By C. A. R. Second edition, is. 

Lessons for Little Children from the His- 
tory of thb Church. By C. A. R. is. 

"We have great pleasure in commending two little sets of 'Lessons for 
Little Children,' by C. A. R. They are both written with much judgment."— 
Church Times. 

A Life's Search. By E. S. B. Sydney. Fcap. 8vo., 

cloth, 4s. 6d. 

"It often happens to us to be asked to name some good popular book set- 
ting forth the dangers of tampering with religious doubt. It very seldom hap- 
pens that we can hit upon the exact thing that is wanted, and we are therefore 
the more rejoiced at meeting with a really powerfully written book like ' A 
Life's Search."'— Literary Churchman. 

Little Alice and her Sister. Edited by the 

Rev. W. Gresley. l6mo. 2s. 
The account of a little Girl who learned to deny herself, and think of others 
before herself. 

The Little Comforters, and other Tales. 32mo., 

cloth, is. 

Little Mabel. A True Story. By the Author of 

"The Birthday Wreath.** i8mo., 6d.j cloth, Qd. 

Local Legends. By the Author of " Cecil Dean," 

&c. l6mo., cloth, 28. 6d. 

Contents:— The'Legend of the Founder's Dreams.— A Legend of S. Os- 
mund's Priory.— The Barons' Tryst. A Legend of the " Roses."— The Last 
Canttlupe. A Legend of Queenhope Manor. — Furzy Fallow : or, the Legend 
of Old Court.— Irene. A Legend of Sunshine. — Miss Mildred s Picnic ; or, the 
Legend of the Lake. 

Loving Service; or, a Sister's Influence. By Eliza 

A. Bayliss. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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The Loyal Heart, and other Tales for Boys. 

Translated from the German. By Frances M. Wilbraham. 
With Engravings. Second edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth; in a 
packet, 2s. 

The Loyal Heart— The Golden Locket— The Blind Boy; or, Trust In Provi- 
dence—The Young Robinson Crusoe— "Thou shalt not Steal"— A Tale of 
S. Domingo. 

Lucy and Christian Wainwright, and other 

Tales. By the Author of "Aggesden Vicarage/' "The 
Wynnes," &c. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 38. 6d. 

The Maiden Aunt's Tales. By S. M., author of 

" The Use of Sunshine," " Nina," &c. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
"The moral of the whole is the happy influence of such a frame of mind, 
sanctified by religion, on the less perfect characters with which it is brought 
into contact."— yohn Bull. 

Mary and Mildred. A Tale for Girls. Edited by 

the Rev. Stair Douglas. Second edition, 18mo., cloth, 2s. 
Showing in the life and friendship of two girls the error of acting on impulse 
without the aid of strict Christian principle. 

Mark Dennis ; or, the Engine-Driver. A Tale of 

the Railway. By the Author of "The Chorister Brothers," 
&c. Second edition. l8mo. 2s. 

The Meeting in the Wilderness. An Imagi- 
nation, wherein Divine Love is set forth. By the Author of 
" The Divine Master.*' is. 

Memoirs of an Arm-Chair. Written by himself. 

Edited by the Author of " Margaret S tour ton," " The Missing 
Sovereign," &c. Square l6mo. is. 

Mercy Downer; or, Church and Chapel. 12mo., 

wrapper, 6d. ; cloth, is. 

" We can recommend this as the very best story book for a parish or ser- 
vant's hall library that we have met with. — Literary Churchman. 

" A grotesquely real sketch of Dissent and its frequent causes."— M onthly 
Packet. 

Milly Wheeler. By the Author of " Amy Wilson." 

l8mo. 6d. 

Minnie's Birthday, and other Stories for Children. 

By Marietta. With four Illustrations by Cuthbert Bede. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Midsummer Holidays at Princes Qreen. By 

Mrs. Eccles, author of *' The Riches of Poverty." l8mo. is. 
A Tale on the duties of young children to their aged relatives. 

My Birthday Eve. A Waking Dream. With or- 
namental borders, is. 6d. 
My Little Patient. A Tale of Hospital Life. 

Second Edition. i8mo., 6d. j cloth, is. 

Neddie's Care; or, "Suffer the Little Children." 

With eight Illustrations. l6mo., cloth, is. 
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! The Noble Army of Martyrs. By the Rev. S. 

For. 18mo., cloth, 2s. j paper cover, is. 

Containing short Lives of S. Stephen ; S. Tames ; S. Barnabas ; S. Timothy ; 
S. Polycarp ; S. Ignatius ; S. Clement ; S. Irenaeus ; S. Dionysius ; S. Justin 
Martyr. Suited for a class-reading book. 

"Just the book for circulation among children or a Parochial Lending Li- 
brary: what we want in the Upper Classes of our National Schools."-— English 
Review. 

Northwode Priory. A Tale, in Two Vols. By the 

Author of " Everley." Fcap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Noble Aim. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender 

Cudllp.) Published for the Benefit of the Devon House of 
Mercy. Fcap. 8vo., is. 
"Extremely well told, by a writer at once graceful and refined. M — Union 
Review. 

NUR8E Amy. 6d. 

The Old Court House. A Tale. 18mo. Is. 

One Story by Two Authors ; or, a Tale without 

a Moral. By J. I., author of "A Rhyming Chronicle/' and 
F. M. L., author of "Gentle Influence," &c. Fcap. 8vo. 
38. 6d. 
" Has the great merit of being original in the ideas it contains and the man- 
ner in which it is treated."— Clerical Journal. 

Oswald ; a Tale of the Early Church. An Account 

of the Founding of Latin Christianity in our Island by S. 
Augustine, a.d. 596. By the Rev. C. W. H. Kenrick, B.A., 
Brasenose College, Oxford, and Curate of S. John Evangelist, 
Newbury. 18mo. is. 6d. 

Parish Tales. Reprinted from the "Tales of a 

London Parish." In a packet, Is. 6d. 
CONTENTS :— Denis the Beggar Boy; The Old Street Sweeper; Honor 
O'Keefe ; There's a Skeleton in every House ; Christian Flower's Story ; My 
Catechumens ; The Hill-side Cottage. 

Pearls Re-strung. Stories from the Apocrypha. 

By Mrs. Th. Mackarness, author of " A Trap to Catch a Sun- 
beam," &c. l6mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Prisoners of Craiomacaire. A Story of the 

" '46." Edited by the Author of " The Divine Master." 

18mo. is. 
" A tale of the rugged northern shores, and record of the patient suffering 
and heroic faith that was once displayed in the lives of men obscure and un- 
known on earth, but whose names were doubtless written in heaven."— Preface. 

The Queen's Isle. Chapters on the Isle of Wight, 

wherein Scripture truths are blended with Island beauties. 
By Rosa Raine. Fcap. 8vo. ss. 6d. 

Rainy Mornings with Aunt Mabel. 18mo., 

doth, Ss. 6d. 
An endeavour to inculcate in familiar and easy conversations a knowledge 
of the early Christian Church, its struggles and triumphs, including the Cata- 
combs, and early missions. 

+ * 
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Rosa's Summer Wanderings. By Rosa Raine. 

Fcap. 8vo. SB. 

Robert and Ellen. 18mo„ cloth, Is. 

" A tale told with more than average power. It is much beyond the common 
range of stories for parish libraries. — Guardian. 

The Root of the Matter ; or the Village Class. 

is. j cloth, is. 6d. 

Ruth Levison; or Working and Waiting. Is.; 

cloth, is. fid. 

Savonarola, Scenes in the Life of. By C. M. P. 

18mo., cloth, 28. fid. 

Scenes of Suburban Life. By Anna B. F. Leigh 

Spencer, author of "The Co-Heiress of Willingham," &c. 

Fcap. 8vo. 4s. fid. 
" An entertaining and forcible sketch of mission work in a neglected London 
district. The tale Itself is full of interest, displaying the writers happy power 
of description and delineation of character."— Union Review. 

Sermon Stories for Children's Services and 

Home Readings. By the Rev. H. Housman, Curate of 
Barnes } Author of " Readings on the Psalms." 1 6mo., cloth. 

28. 
" Having read the Easter Day Sermon story to a large congregation of 




even in some of those Cottage Lectures which require to have some life and 
interest in them.**— The Guardian. 

Shadows and Realities. By Mrs. Chatto. Crown 

8vo., doth, 4s. fid. 

Sisters of Charity, and some Visits with them. 

Being Letters to a Friend in England. Two Engravings, is. 

Snow-bound in Cleeberrie Granoe. A Christ- 
mas Story. By G. E. Roberts. Dedicated to John Raskin, 
Esq. 2s. fid. 
" An attractive volume for the young, and not devoid of instruction either." 

— Christian Remembrancer. 

Somerford Priory. By Cecilia Mac Oregor. Crown 

8VO. 28. 

Story of a Dream ; a Mother's Version of the olden 

Tale of " Little Red Riding Hood," wherein that tale is made 
to bear a Christian lesson. l8mo. is. 

Stortes for Choristers. 18mo., cloth, 2s. 

" One of the most suitable books we know for a prize or present to a choir 
boy. One and all are thoroughly good and elevating ; ana boys will be sure 
to like them."— Literary Churchman. 

Stories of Genesis for the Little Ones. By 

Mary Caunter. i8mo., is. fid. 
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Stories on the Commandments. The First Table : 

"My Duty towards God." By the Rev. H. Hill. l8mo., 
cloth, is. 

Stories ON the Commandments. The Second Table : 

'•My Duty towards My Neighbour " By W. S. Rockstro. 
18mo., cloth, is. 6d. 

s The Two Parts in 1 vol. cloth, 9s. 

Stories and Lessons on the Festivals, Fasts, 

and Saints' Days. 32 books in a packet, 2s. In 3 vols., 
cloth, 3s. 

Stories of Christian Joy and Sorrow, or Home 

Tales. By the Rev. H. D. Pearson. l2mo., cloth, 2s. 

Stories on the Beatitudes. By the Rev. G. F. 

Pearson. 18mo., cloth, is. 

Stories for Young Servants. By Anna Butler. 

2nd edit., with an additional Story. With engravings. 2s. 6d . 

Summerleigh Manor ; or, Brothers and Sisters. 
A Tale. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 0d. 

Sunday Walks and Talks ; or, Conversations on 

the Church Services. Bvtbe Author of "The Root of the 
Matter; or, the Village Class." i8mo., cloth, is. 6d. 

Sylvester Enderby, the Poet. By Louis Sand, 

author of "The Voices of Christmas." Fcap. 8vo. is. 

" The story is full of interest itself, well and pleasantly told, but its value 
lies in the lessons it so forcibly teaches,— lessons of warning on the one hand 
against the cares and riches of this world, and against that philosophical scep- 
ticism which so invariably creates an evil heart of unbelief."— Church Review. 

Scholar's Nosegay. A series of Tales and Con- 
versations on Flowers. 32mo., cloth, is. 

Scripture Reading Lessons for Little Chil- 
dren. By a Lady. With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of 
Second Series, 2s. Complete in one vol., 



Oxford. 
3s. 6d. 



is. 6d. 



Tabby's White Hyacinth ; or, Easter Offerings. 

By the Author of " Neddie's Care," &c. l6mo., cloth, 2s. 

Tales of the Empire; or, Scenes from the His- 
tory of the House of Hapsburg. By the Rev. J. Baines, 
author of the " Life of Archbishop Laud," &c. lSmo. is. 0d. ; 
paper, is. 

" Mr. Baines has selected several of the best known and most Interesting 
events, and made them the groundwork for a set of short stories. The idea S 
a happy one, and has been well carried out. Mary and Maximilian, Charles V. , 
Wallenstein, Maria Theresa, and Radetzky, can hardly fail to make a story- 
book attractive."— Guardian. 
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Tales foe the Bush. By Mrs. F. Vidal. Fifth 

edition. Fcap. 8vt>. 3s. 6d. 

Tales of Faith and Providence. By the late 

Rev. W. B. Flower. 18mo. 2s. 

"Taken from ancient sources, and related with considerable spirit."— 
Ecclesiastic. 

Tales of Crowbridoe Workhouse. By M. A. B. 

With a Preface by Louisa Twining. l2mo. y cloth, 2s. 

" Great freshness and individuality distinguish these sketches. For those 
who like to study character there are many genuine 'bits' true to nature, and 
wrought up as minutely as a Dutch cabinet picture. Ladies and gentlemen 
who do not wish always to read of life as a romance, and who are earnest 
enough in thought and in aim to wish to know the hard realities of life, may 
perhaps find in this book means of usefulness for which they will be thankful. ' 
—Court Journal. 

Tales of a London Parish, &c. By the Author 

of " Tales of Kirkbeck." Second edition, 18mo., 2s. 6d. 

" Reveals by the help of a skilful and powerful hand, directed by deep reli- 
gious earnestness, much of the sin. sorrow, the mental, moral, and spiritual 
darkness which London hides from the world's gaze. A book to be read and 
thought about."— West of England Conservative. 

Tales of My Duty towards My Neighbour. 

32mo., is. 
" Fourteen good stories for little children which cannot fail to be appreciated 
by those for whom they are intended." — Union Review. 

Tales for Me to Bead to Myself. With Twelve 

Engravings drawn by Macquoid. 3rd Edition. l6mo. 2s. fid. 

" These stories are intended to be put into the hands of little children, who, 
though only able to master very easy words, may yet be wishing to read to 
themselves. They were written to supply the want which is sometimes felt, of 
a book sufficiently easy for this purpose, and yet more entertaining than the 
short sentences in spelling books."— Preface. 

" Is an excellent book, which will be found very acceptable to those for whose 
benefit it was published. It is simple, and attractive at the same time."— 
Union Review. 

"A delightful little children's story-book."— Church Review. 

Tales of the Ancient British Church. New 

and cheaper edition, with an additional Tale. By the late 
Yen. Archdeacon Evans, author of " The Rectory of Vale- 
head," &c. l8mo. 2s. fid. 

" We heartily welcome this new edition of these Tales, at less than half their 
original price. — Churchman's Companion. 

Thinking for Oneself ; or, an Adventure of the 

Carewes. Reprinted from " The Monthly Packet." l8mo., 
2s. cloth. 
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The Tower Builders, and The Two Merchants. 

<Jd. 

Trust. By the Author of u Beginnings of Evil." 

)8mo. 88. 

The Two Guardians ; or, Home in this World. By 

the Author of " The Heir of Redclyffe." Fifth edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

" Nothing can be finer than the heroine ; an upright, truthful character, 
wanting in tact, and not at first free from grave faults, yet full of deep feeling 
and true religion; strongly consistent, winning her way and inspiring hearty 
affection by her goodness, real kindness, and entire honesty.'*— Christian Re- 

The Voices of Harvest. By the Eight Rev. 

R. Milman, D.D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta. Fcap. 8vo. 8d. ; 

cloth, Is. 

"An eloquent and religion-breathing little book, in which the marvellous 

operations of the harvest are pointed out in beautiful language, and occasion 

thence taken to remind the reader of the necessity of cultivating the soul and 

heart, that we may reap the harvest of eternal happiness."— M orning Post. 

A Village Story for Village Maidens. In Three 

Parts. Susan, Esther, and Dorothy; or, the Three Starts in 
Life. 18mo., cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Voices of Christmas. A Tale. By Louis Sand. 

With an illustration by Dalziel. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

" We have seldom seen a Christmas book which appeared to us more tho- 
roughly successful. A hearty, English tale, full ofpiquancy and interest, with 
considerable humour, in which an under-current ofearnest feeling teaches one 
of the deepest truths of our religion."— Ecclesiastic, 

Voyage to the Fortunate Isles. Is.; cloth Is. 6d. 

An Allegory of the sea of life with its waves and tides, ripples and storms, 
and each soul in a boat therein, with compass, sails, pilot, chart, &c 

Was it a Dream ? or, the Spirit of Evil-speaking — 

and The Nkw Churchyard; or, Whose will be the First 
Grave ? By the Author of " Amy Herbert." is. 6d. j paper, is. 

The Way through the Desert; or, the Caravan. 

By the Right Rev. R. Milman, D.D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
Fcap. 8vo. fld.; cloth is. 

An Allegory, showing how we should walk here to attain life eternal here- 
after. 

Westerleigh, and other Tales. By Mrs. G. J. 

Preston. Fcap. 8?o., cloth, 28. 6d. 
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The Wynnes; or, Many Men, Many Minds. A 

Tale of every-day life. By the Author of " Aggesden Vicar- 
age, M &c. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

The Widow and her Son; and other Tales. 

Translated from the German . By the late Rev. W. B. Flower, 
ismo. 2s. 



BIOGRAPHY. 

Life of Dr. Allestree, Canon' of Christ Church 

in 1 040 . By Bishop Fell. He lived during the Tumults in the 
reign of King Charles I. 3d. 

Life of Bishop Hacket. By Thomas Plume, D.D., 

and edited with large additions and copious notes by Macken- 
zie E. C. Walcott, B.D. Fcap. 8vo. ss. 0d. 

Life of Nicholas Ferrar, Citizen of London in 

] 042. Abridged from the Memoir of Dr. Peckard, 1 790 . 1 8mo. , 
cloth, 2s. 

Life of William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, 

and Martyr. By the Rev. John Baines, S. John's College, 
Oxford. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 0d. 

" In Mr. Baines we have no blind worshipper of the man, deeply though he 
be to be revered by us all ; but one who can notice his defects as well as his 
virtues, and on whose Judgment therefore we can Tt\y."—-Oitfbrd Htrald. 

Life of Sister Rosalie. By the Author of " Tales 

of Kirk beck." Second Edition. Cloth, is.) cheap edition, 0d. 

Lives of Eminent English Divines. By the 

Rev. W. H. Teale. With Engravings, 5s. ; or each Life sepa- 
rate, in paper covers. 

Life of Bishop Bull, Qd. Life of Dr. Hammond, is. 

Life of Jones of Nayland, is. 

Lives of Englishmen in Past Days. 

First Series : containing Herbert, Donne, Ken, Sanderson. 0d. 
Second Series : Kettlewell, Hammond, Wilson, Mompesson, 

Bold. 0d. 
Third Series : Walton, Wotton, Earl of Derby, Collingwood, 

Raffles, Exmouth. lOd. 
Fourth Series: Alfred the Great, Sir Thomas More, John 

Evelyn, is. 

In one volume, cloth, gilt, ss. 0d. 
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Memoir of the Rev. R. A. Suckling, with Cor- 
respondence. By the late Rev. I. Williams. New edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

"A well defined picture of a Christian Clergyman living in these later days 
a life of faith, and having a marked influence on friends and acquaintances, as 
well as on those committed to his charge." — Guardian. 

Memoie of the Rev. H. Newland, M.A., Vicar 

of S. Marychurch, and Chaplain to the Bishop of Exeter. 
By the Rev. R. N. Shutte, Rector of S. Mary Steps, Exeter. 
Fcap. 8vo. as. 6d. 

A Memoir of the Pious Life and Holy Death 

or Hklen Lvolis. By the Bishop of Brechin. 4d. 

A short tale to show that it does not require "some great thing to make a 
Saint, and that the commonest and simplest action of every-day life, in one's 
usual trade or occupation, if done from the love of GOD and in His faith and 
fear, may assume the value of high virtue." 

The Doctrine of the Cross. A Memorial of a 

Humble Follower of Christ. By the Author of " Devotions 
for the Sick Room.*' l8mo. Is. 

Memoir of John Aubone Cook, B.A., Vicar of 

South Benfleet and Rural Dean. By the Rev. W. E. Heygate, 

AS .A. 18. 

Memorial of Elizabeth A . 4d. 

Memorial of M. E. D. and G. E. D. Brief notes 

of a Christian life and very holy death. By T. B. P. 6d. 



HYMNS AND POEMS FOR CHILDREN. 

By Mrs. C. F. ALEXANDER. 

FIFTIETH EDITION. 

Hymns for Little Children. 18mo. 6d. ; cloth, 

Is. School edition, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 
Accompanying Tunes for ditto by Dr. Gauntlett. as. fld. 

Moral Songs. With Thirty-nine Vignette Illus- 
trations. 18mo. 8d. ; cloth, is. School edition, 3d. 

Narrative Hymns for Village Schools. 18mo.i 

wrapper, 3d. 
Accompanying Tunes for ditto, 2s. 6d. 
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Poems on Subjects in the Old Testament. 

Parts I. and II., each 6d. wrapper. Complete in one vol. 
cloth, is. 6d. 

Hymns, Descriptive and Devotional; for the 

Use of Schools. 2d. 

By the Author of " The Daily Life of a Christian 

Child." 
Daily Life of the Christian Child : a Poem, in 

which the duties of each day in a child's life are set forth. 
3d. in wrapper ; cheap edition, wrapper, id. j on a sheet, 1 d. ; 
mounted on board, 6d. 

Verses for the Sundays and Holydays of the 

Christian Year. With eight illustrations, as.; mo- 
rocco, 4S. 

Verses for Christian Children on the Duties, 

Trials, and Tbmptations of thkir Dailt Livss. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. B. Monsell, LL.D., Rector of S. Nicholas*, 
Guildford. Second edition. fid. 

Seven Corporal Works of Mercy. In Verse. 

With Illustrations, fid. 

Seven Spiritual Works of Mercy. In Verse. 

Illustrated by Dalziel. fid. 

The Children's Bread. Verses on the Holy Com- 
munion. Id. 

The Baptismal Name, and The Flower Garden. 

fid. 

The Ten Commandments, set in easy Verse, for 

Young: Children to commit to memory, fid. 

" Applying the spiritual sense of the Commandments in simple verse."— 
English Review. 



Hymns for Children. By the late Rev. J. M. 

Neale, D.D. 3d. each Series, or bound together, is. 

First Series : Hymns for the Days of the Week, Hours, and 
Holy Days. 

Second Series : Hymns for Special Occasions— Church Duties, 
Privileges, and Festivals. 

Third Series : Hymns chiefly for the Saints* Days. 

Verses for Church Schools. By Rosa Raine. 

New and Enlarged edition, fid. 
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Hymns on the Catechism. By the late Rev. Isaac 

Williams, B.D. fld., cloth la. 

Hymns fob Infant Children; on Church, School, 

Baptism, and Belief, &c. Id. 
Accompanying Tones for ditto, by the Rev. J. B. Dykes, is. 

Vebses for Children and the Child-like. By 

F. B. Weatherley, M.A., author of " Muriel," &c. 6d. 

Last Sleep of a Christian Child : a Poem, show- 
ing how a Christian Child should meet death. 3d. in wrapper j 
on a sheet, id. j mounted on board, fld. 
••Very touchingly written."— English Review. 

Prose Hymn for Children. By the Rev. W. J. 

Jenkins, Rector of Fillingham. id., or 7s. per 100. 

The Grandfather's Christmas Story. 6d. 

A true tale of a little boy who always kept in mind the SAVIOUR'S Love and 
Presence. 

" Simply and touchingly told, In a strain likely to win the ear and heart of a 
young aAd."—Suff6lM Herald. 

By the same author, 

The Mother's Easter Offering. 6d. 

A tale in Verse of GOD'S chastening hand in the death of young children, 
and the mother's submission. 

Old William; or, the Longest Day. 6d. 

A tale in Verse of the good and unselfish use made by a little Girl of her 
money. 



POETRY. 



Athanasius, and other Poems. By a Fellow of a 

College. 28. 

" The writer possesses the historical as well as the poetical mind. His tone 
reveals his deep sympathy with antiquity. His style of thought and versifica- 
tion frequently remind us agreeably of Mr. Keble. — Guardian. 

Annuals and Perennials; or, Seed-time and 

Harvest. By C. M. Waring;. Demy 8vo M beautifully Illus- 
trated by Macquoid. 5s. 

Verses for every Sunday in the Year, chiefly founded on the Collects, 
Annual in their use. Perennial in their antiquity. 
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The Altar. By the late Rev. I. Williams, B.D., 

author of the " Cathedral.'* Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 0d. 

This work consists of Meditations in Verse on the several parts of the 
Service for the Holy Communion, applying them to corresponding parts of the 
Passion of our LORD. 

The Advent Collects Paraphrased in Verse. 

By the Rev. T. R. J. Laugharne, M.A. is. 

Christmas Eve, and other Poems. By Mrs. Cuth- 
bertOrlebar. l8mo. is. 

Claudia: the Days of Martyrdom. A Tale. 

By A. M. Goodrich. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 28. fld. 

"Marked by a devotional spirit, pleasant to read, and unaffected. It con- 
tains a faithful picture of the early Church and many of its customs, its tone of 
feeling, perils, acts of heroism, and devotion to CHRIST."— Oxford Herald. 

Daily Hymns. A Volume of Poems. By the late 

Venerable Archdeacon Evans, author of " Tales of the Ancient 
British Church.'* Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Echoes from Old Cornwall. By the Rev. R. S. 
Hawker. Crown 8vo. 2s. fid. 

Echoes of our Childhood. By the Author of 

" Everley," &c. Fcap. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

"The prettiest book of nursery poems we have seen since the days of Jane 
Taylor's ever-memorable books. —Monthly Packet. 
"A volume of simple and pleasing verses."— Guardian. 

Gifts and Light. Church Verses. By the Rev. 

A. M. Morgan. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 

Hymns of the Holy Feast. Square 24mo., on 

tinted paper, and rubricated. 8d. 

Hymns and Lyrics for the Seasons and Saints' 

Davs or tbb Church. By the Rev. 6. Moultrie. Fcap. 
Svo. 2s. fld. 

" In Mr. Moultrie's volume we have lighted upon an oasis in the desert. It is 
poetry, it is original poetry, and it is of very varied character."— Literary 
Churchman. 

" Full of refined thought and pure religious feeling."— Ecclesiastic. 

" One of the best, if not, indeed, the very best volume of sacred poetry we 
have seen for some yens."— Standard, April 18, 1867. 

Hymns for the Sick. By the late Rev. J. M. 

Neale. 6d. ; cloth, is. 

Intended to set before the sick and suffering some of those sources of "strong 
consolation" which it has pleased GOD to lay up for them. 
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The Intermediate State. A Poem. Dedicated 

(with permission from himself) to the late Author of " The 
Christian Year." Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

Lyra Sanctorum; Lays for the Minor Festivals. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. Dearie. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

" We hail the appearance of such a book with pleasure : it is agreeably sig- 
nificant as to the progress of sacred poetry in our age. It is a collection of 
historical ballads, designed for the most part to commemorate the sufferings 
and celebrate the triumphs of those who were martyred in the early ages of the 
Church. Many of the poems are singularly elegant and impressive."— Morning 
Post. . - 

Lays concerning the Early Church. By the 

Rev. J. F. Russell. Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

Contents:— S. John's Torture; S. Ignatius; The Thundering Legion; The 
Martyr's Funeral ; The Council of Nice ; S. Ambrose, &c. 

Lays of the Hebrews, and other Poems. By 

Mary Benn. 12mo. 28. 

" There is a great deal of tone and spirit in Miss Benn's Lays of the Hebrews. 
The ' Grave of Saul' would be creditable to any one, and there are other poems 
equally striking and melodious." — Guardian. 

A Martyr Bishop, and other Verses. By the 

Author of "The Chorister Brothers." Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 

The Martyrdom of S. Polycarp. By the Rev. 

G. Moultrie. 8vo. is. 

Memorialia Cordis : Sonnets and Miscellaneous 

Poems. By the Rev. C. I. Black. 'Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS :— To the Memory of W. Archer Butler ; The Tomb of Swift ; 
Famine of 1847 ; Rydal Mount ; The Redbreast in Church ; Gethsemane, &c. 

Medleval Hymns, Sequences, and other Poems, 

translated by the Rev. J. M/Neale. Second Edition. 28. 

The Nun of Enzklosterle ; a Legend of the 

Black Forest. By Mrs. T. Ogilvy, (nee Bosanquet.) ss. 0d. 

Poem 8. By the Rev. Claude Magnay. New edit, 
with additions. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Poems. By C. A. M. W. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Pietas Puerilis ; or, Childhood's Path to Heaven, 

and other Poems. By the Rev. A. Evans. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

PlETAS Metrica. By the late Rev. T. M. Hopkins, 
Incumbent of S. Saviour's, Paddington. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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Preparatives for Death. Being Selections from 

the Poems of Bishop Ken. l8mo. is. 

River Reeds. By the Author of "Beatrice." Fcap. j 

8vo. 28. 6d. | 

Sacred Memories : The Athanasian Creed, Metri- 
cally Paraphrased, and other Poems. By the Rev. Francis 
Phillott, M.A., S. John's College, Oxford. Crown 8vo., 
8s. } doth, 3s. Od. 

Songs and Ballads for Manufacturers. By 

the late Rev. J. M. Neale. 3d. 

The Sword, and the Cross. By the Rev. J. O. 

Dakeyne. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 

" Commend themselves to the reader more by their spiritual import, yet they 
are not wanting in passages of considerable force and beauty. "-~Momm£r Post. 

Sonnets and Verses, from Home and Parochial 

Life. By the Rev. H. K. Cornish. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Solitary ; or, a Lay from the West. With other 

Poems in English and Latio. By Mary Benn. i2mo. 38. 6d. 

Verses for Church Schools. By Rosa Raine. 

New and enlarged edition. 6d. 



BOOKS AT 2d. EACH. 

Annandale ; or, the Danger of Self- Confidence. A 

Welsh Tale. 

The Boy Martyr. A Tale of Norwich, a.d. 1137. 

The Brother's Sacrifice; or, a Soldier's Gene- 
rosity Rewarded. By Miss Banbury. 

The Cat and her Kittens; a Fable on Disobe* 

dience and Mischief. 
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The Child's Mission ; a True Tale of the influence 

of a very young and dying Child in the Conversion of her j 
mother from Sin to Holiness. 

Dishonestt, and the Loss of Character which follows 
it. By the Author of " The Conceited Pig." 

The Dumb Boy; showing how, though Dumb, he 

felt the influence of our Holy Religion. By Selina Banbury. 

Edward Morris ; a Tale of Cottage Life. By the 

late Rev. E. Monro. 

A Few Praters and a Few Words about Prater. 

By the Rev. F. E. Paget. 

How to be Useful and Happt ; a Few Words of 

Advice, with Rules for a Young Person. By the Rev. F. E. 
Paget. 

I am so Happt ; or, the Reward of Sorrow borne 

Religiously. By Miss Banbury. 



Little Stories for Little Children. 

CONTENTS :— The Little Herd Boy ; The Sensible Elephant ; The Starlini 
Sleep and Death ; The Wooden Leg ; The Flowers, the Field, and the Pearl 



The Little Lace Girl; a Tale of Irish Industry. 

By the Author of "The Conceited Pig." 

Luot Ford ; or, Hearing the Story of a Pilgrimage 

to the Holy Land. 

Mart Wilson; or, Self-Denial. A Tale for May-Day. 
Margaret Hunt; or, the Patient and Forgiving 

School-Girl. By the Author of " The Conceited Pig." 

Minnie Haslem ; or, the Benefit of having Some- 
thing to do. 

Pattie Grahame ; or, School Trials, Learning, and 

Benefits. 

The Ravens ; a Fairy Tale. By the Author of 

" The Conceited Pig." 
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Rose Eglinton ; or, The Stolen Child. By the late 

Rev. W. B. Flower. 

The Sprained Ancle; or, the Punishment of 

Forgetfulness. By the Author of " The Conceited Pig." 

Story of a Promise that was Kept. 

Stort of a Primrose ; wherein is shown the Results 

of Disobedience to Parents, and a Lesson in Kindness is given. 

The Stray Donkey; a Lesson on Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. By a Donkey himself. 

Tale of a Tortoise, with its Adventures; and 

A Stort or King Altrbd thb Grbat. 

The Two Sheep ; a Lesson from the Adventures of 

an Erring or Stray Sheep. 

William Dale ; or, The Lame Boy. 



BOOKS AT 3d. EACH. 
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The Blind Curate's Child. By Selina Bunbury. 
Daisy. By Selina Hancock. 

The Fairy Pera; or the Snowdrops. 

» 

Glimpse of the Unseen. 

Sampson the Fisherman, and his Son. By Selina 

Banbury. 

S. Andrew's Day ; or, the Brother's Influence. By 

the Author of " The Sunbeam." 

Two Christmas Eyes. 

Willie Morgan. A Tale for Good Friday. By a 

Clergyman's Daughter. 
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The late Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. 
Erick's Grave ; or, How a faithful Russian Servant 

laid down his life for his Master.— Thr Hklmsman op Lakr 
Erik ; a Tale of American Courage in a Burning; Ship. — Thk 
Plagur of iMa at Eyam, in Derbyshire, and how it was met. 

The Dream of S. Perpetua, a Martyr of Car- 
thage j and Thr Cross of Constantinb. 

The Legend op S. Dorothea, Virgin and Martyr, 

of Csssarea. 

The Siege of Nisibis, and how Sapor, King of 

Persia, and his Host were overthrown by the Faith of its 
Bishop ; and, The Drath of Julian, the Apostate Emperor, 
a.d. 363, the fearful Tale of one who renounced his Christian 
Faith. 

The Two Huts. An Allegory. 



* 



The Rev. F. E. PAGET, MA. 
A Sunday Walk and a Sunday Talk ; or, How 

the Yateshull Boys enjoyed that Day. ' 

Beating the Bounds ; its Religious Meaning and 

Origin, as taught at Yateshull. 

Hallowmas Eve; or, a Conversation on Old Church 
Legends and Customs. 

The Singers; or, a Story for Boys in a Country 

Church Choir. 
The Wake; or, How the Dedication Feast of 

Yateshull Church was kept. 

The Bonfire; or, How the Fifth of November 

was kept at Yateshull. 

The Pancake Bell ; its Origin and Meaning. 
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The late Rev. £. MONRO, M.A. 
The Cottage in the Lane; or the Sad Effects of 

Indecision of Character. 

The Drunkard's Boy; or, God's Help in Mis- 
fortune. 

The Railroad Boy; or, True Peace in Suffering. 
Annie's Grave ; or, More than Feeling required in 

True Religion. 

Robert Lee ; or, The Recruiting Party. 

Mary Cooper ; or, Choosing One's Own Path in Life. 

Dick, the Haymaker. 

Walter, the Convict. 

The Tale of a Cotton Gown. Manchester Life. 

The Rev. H. D. PEARSON. 
Hugh ; or, the Influence of Christian Art. 
Holy Stone ; a Story of Two Penitents : showing 

what real Repentance is. 

Sibyl Marchant; or, The Strengthening and Re- 
freshing of the Soul under Trials. 

Little Ruth Gray ; or, the Effect of a Good Ex- 
ample even by a Little Child. 

Old Oliver Dale. 



Annie's Cross ; or, « I wish I was God's Child." 

A Tale. 

Annie Merton ; or, the Child of Mercy. By Selina 

Hancock. 

Amy, the King's Daughter. 

* * 
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Autumn and Spring. 

Alice Parker j or, the Tea Drinking. By the Au- 
thor of " Susan Carter," &c. 

The Boy Prince of Mercia. A Tale of the 

Heptarchy. 

The Choristers of S. Mary's. A Legend of 

Christmas-tide, a.d. circa 1143. By W. 8. Rockstro. 

The Chorister's Fall. 

A tale of a Chorister whose ranity led him to fall, but who was enabled to 
rejoice in the illness which brought him to repentance. 

Cornelie ; or, Self-will. By Selina Hancock. 
The Corner-stone. An account of the Laying 

the Foundation-stone of a Church. 

A Day's Misfortunes, or Try Again; or, the 

Benefit of Perseverance and Good Temper. By the late Rev. 
W. B. Flower. 

A Day's Pleasure; or, the Consecration of the 

District Church. By the Author of " Susan Carter." 

The Error Corrected; or, the Faithful Priest. 

By Henry Shirley Bunbury. 

A story of the union between Saxons and Normans. 

Ellen Meyrick ; a Story on False Excuses. By 

the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 

Eve Godsmarke. By Selina Hancock. 

The Father's Hope ; or, the Wanderer Returned. 

By the Author of " Going Abroad." 

Gabriel's Dream and Waking. By the Author 

of "The Chamois Hunter," "The Cross-bearer," &c. 

GEORGE Ma lings • or, the Sunday Truant. By the 
Author of ■« Susan Carter," " The Secret/* " Old Betty," «cc. 
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Harold. A Ghost Story with a Moral. By the 

Author of " The Little Gardeners.'* 

Island Choir ; or, the Children of the Child Jesus. 
John Borton; or, a Word in Season. By Mrs. 

J. S. Henslow. 

Kitty-Scranning. A Tale for London Boys. 
Legend of the Land of Flies. 

Legend of S. Christopher. 

Little Mary; or, the Captain's Gold King. By 

Selina Banbury. • 

The Little Miners; a Fairy Tale of an Explosion 

in a Mine. By the Rev. W. Gresley. 

The Lost One Found. A true Story of the Bap- 
tism and Holy Death of a Young Girl. 

Lily of the Valley. By F. B. 
Little Walter, the Lame Chorister. 

A tale, to show the great importance of each one's individual example for 
good or for evil. 

My Dream. A true account of a Dream of the 

Heavenly Jerusalem, with the lesson of purity in heart, 
needed for all to see Goo. 

Memorial of Elizabeth A . 



Memoir of Helen Inglis. 

Miss Peck's Adventures ; or, the folly of going 

out of our own sphere of Duty. By the Author of " The Con- 
ceited Pig." 

Miss Chester's Work. By F. A. H. 

Our Little Kathleen. By Selina Hancock. 

Pay Next Week. By Anna B. F. Leigh Spencer, 

author of " The Co- Heiress of Willingham." 

Perseverance. A Tale for Working Girls. 
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The Pride of Rose Lynn. By Selina Hancock 
Rags and Tatters. By the Author of " Everley. 



19 
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Ruth Digb y. By the Author of " Trevenan Court, 

Ac. 

The Secret ; a Tale of Christmas Decorations. 
By the Author of " Susan Carter." 

Strength and Weakness. By Nona Bellairs. 

" A pretty Story of Factory Life, exhibiting what may be done by kind and 
zealous ministerial watchfulness and superintendence."— Clerical Journal. 

Upward and Onward. A Story for Girls. 
Willie Grant ; or, Honesty is the Best Policy. A 

Tale of the Fidelity and Reward of a Lad in very humble life. 

The Young Anglers of Vichy. By the Author 

of "Willie Grant ; or, Honesty is the best Policy." 

The Two Surplices. By Ada Cambridge. 
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Angels. By Mrs. Stone, author of " God's Acre." 
Ben's Angel. By the Author of "Neddie's Care," 

" Tiny Pome's Ups and Downs/* &c. 

Betty Corn well and her Grandchildren ; or, 

the Path of Obedience. 

Bishop's Visit. By the Author of the "Bishop's 

Little Daughter." 

Charley's Trip to the Black Mountain. 
Charlotte Drew's Pinch. 

A tale for little girls, on the fatal effects of the first step m disobedience to 
parents, and of choosing bad companions at school. 

Easy . Tales for Little Children. With En- 
gravings, and in Large Type. 

John's Disobedience ; Fanny's Birthday ; Little Mary's Fall; Susan's Cross 
Behaviour ; The Lost Child ; The Torn Frock ; &c. 

Edna Grant ; or, Never Lonely. 
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Ellen Ashton ; or, the Light of Christ's JLove. 

By C. H. M. 

The Everlasting Hills ; an Allegory. 

The Fair and the Confirmation; a Lesson to 

thoughtless village girls on lightly treating God's holy 
ordinance. 

The Foundling; a Tale of the Times of S. Vincent 

de Paul. 

The Force of Habit ; or, the Story of Widow 

Monger. By F. C. Lefroy. 

The Garden in the Wilderness ; or, the Church 

of Christ in the midst of the World. An Allegory. 

George Foster, the Page. By the Author of 

" Susannah." 

George Turner, the London Apprentice; or, 

'Tis Good to be Honest and True. 

Honor Delafont ; a true Tale of a Mother's Prayer, 

and its Answer. By the Author of " Sunsetting." 

Joey ; or, the Story of an Old Coat. By the late 

Rev. E. Monro. 

Joy in Duty. By the Author of " The Master of 

Churchill Abbots, and his little Friends," and " Play and 
Earnest." 

Legend of Golden Water. 

Little Stories for Little Children. With 

Engravings, and in large Type. 

Mary Mansfield; or, the Life and Trials of a 

Country Girl. 

Mercy Downer j or Church and Chapel. Wrapper. 
The Mirrors ; a Story for Children. 

A story of a little Girl, who was taught by our LORD'S parables to see things 
eternal, of which all things here are but the pictures or emblems. 
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Millie's Journal. Edited by the Author of " Gentle 

Influence.'* 
Is the plain unvarnished Narrative, or Journal, of a young and well edu 



cated English Girl, who accompanied her family into the Far west, Macomb, 
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Midsummer Eye. By the late Rev. E. Monro. 

A tale of the fidelity of a young girl to the daughter of her mistress, and of 
her influence for good on the father and others. 

The Mystery of Marking; or, Christian Respon- 
sibility. By the Right Rev. R. Milman, Bishop of Calcutta. 

An Allegory for School Girls, teaching them how to work out the Pattern of 
our Lord and Saviour in themselves. 

Nanny : a Sequel to " Harry and Archie." By the 

late Rev. E. Monro. 

Nelly Upton's Trials ; or, The Hidden Path. By 

the Author of" Strength and Weakness," &c. 

Never Too Late to Mend; or, the Two Fortune 

Tellers. By the Author of " Willie Grant." 

A tale for village girls, of encouragement to persevere in the course of true 
religion, and to find in that the best way to be useful and happy. 

The Neglected Opportunity. 

Nine Shillings a Week; or, How Rachel Down 

kept House. 

Old Betty. A Sketch from Real Life. In two parts, 

6d. each. 

An Old Woman's Story; or, Trust in Trial. By 

Nona Bellairs. 

The Path of Life. By the Author of the u Seven 

Corporal Works of Mercy." 

Peter Noble the Royalist. An Historical Tale 

of the 17th Century. Bythe Author of < "The Apple Blossom." 

Philip Bezant ; or, Is Revenge Sweet ? By the 

'Author of " Likes and Dislikes." 

The Post-office Window; being a Tale of the 

Night School. By the Author of "Likes and Dislikes.*' 
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The Precious Stones of the Kino's House: 

an Allegory founded on Holy Scripture. 

Rachel Ashburn ; a Story of Heal Life. By the 

Author of " Harry and Walter.*' 

Ready and Desirous; or, A Lent's Lessons. Se- 
cond Edition. 

Recollections of a Soldier's Widow. 

A true tale ; related as told by the Widow herself. She followed the for- 
tunes of the a8th Regiment for eleven years of fatigue, danger, and death, at 
Copenhagen, Corunna, and Barossa. 

The Seven Corporal Works of Mercy. In a 

Packet, or cloth. 

The Seven Spiritual Works of Mercy. In a 

Packet, or cloth. 

The Shepherds of Bethlehem: a Story of the 

Nativity of our Lord. 

Sister's Care ; or, How a very young girl took care 
of her little orphan sister. By the Author of " Michael the 
Chorister." 

Stories on the Lord's Frayer. By the Author 

of "Amy Herbert.*' 

Susan Spellman : a Tale of the Trials she met with 

in the Silk Mills at Horton. 

Sunset Reverie; an Allegory: in which Mirth 

and Earnest pass through the trials of his world. 

Sunsetting ; or, Old Age in its Glory. A story of 
happiness, peace, and contentment. 

The Threefold Promise and the Threefold 

Blessing. Published in aid of the Funds of the Mission 
Church, S. George in the East, London. 

Trebursaye School ; or, the Power of Example. 

A Story for Choristers and Schoolboys. 

♦f* : 4$» 
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The Two Birthdays, and other Tales. A packet 

of Six Reward Books. By the Author of " Harold, a Ghost 
Story with* Moral." 

The Twins. A Tale of Warning to Boys ; showing 

the misery caused by giving way to angry and unkind temper. 

The Two Friends ; or, Charley's Escape. 

A tale of the influence of a good companion, and the warning of his sudden 
death. 

The Vigar'8 Guest. By Ada Cambridge. 
Willie Collins and the Pony Frosty. By 

B. K. B. 

Young Churchman's Alphabet. The leading 

events of our Lord's life, illustrated in verse, with an 
engraving to each letter. 

The Young Soldiers, or, the Double Birthday; 

and other Tales. In a Packet, or cloth. 
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